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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW? 


A Festschrift is one of the trickiest of literary experiments. If it has 
unity, it tends to a monotonous specialisation ; if it has diversity, it is 
liable to be unequal and scrappy. Mr. Winsten has contrived with con- 
siderable success to eschew Scylla, yet to avoid a catastrophic surrender 
to Charybdis. Admittedly, the only unity possible in a work devoted to 
so multiple a phenomenon as George Bernard Shaw would be one of 
friendship, affection and admiration ; and a collection of personal tributes 
(could they all be of the quality of those herein printed from Gilbert 
Murray and ‘ Max ’) would be a moving document. But Mr. Winsten 
decided to celebrate the many-sidedness of G.B.S., inviting a qualified 
person to assess the achievement of this amazing nonogenarian in each 
of his several fields of activity. The result is certainly not monotonous. 
Some contributors write better than others ; two or three are specialists 
in branches of knowledge beyond the scope of the ordinary reader ; but 
their combined efforts total up to an impressive demonstration of the 
immense influence which G.B.S., as a solitary dynamic force, has exercised 
on the history and ideas of the world during his long and still active life. 

The volume leads off with a foreword by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
written with real affection, and fitly introducing the hero of the 


symposium. 


‘I doubt if I have known anyone who lived so vividly the life of the mind 
and cared so little for that of the mere body. The pleasures of eating and drink- 
ing count surprisingly little to him. No coarseness or sensuality ever shows its 
head through his overflowing wit. . . . Even as a reformer it is ideas that 
have interested him. Though he has a keen insight and eye for facts, he is not, 
I think, chiefly actuated, as for instance Miss Rathbone was, by sympathy for 
human suffering ; but more by the absurdity of the institutions that caused 
the suffering. He reforms by ridicule and hard logic more than by any appeal to 
emotion. .. . 

‘ With all his amazing brilliance he is one of the kindest and most generous 
of men. I would not say he was one of the wisest. His genius in practical 
affairs is analytic rather than constructive. . . . It was not his business, or his 
gift, to weigh all the elements of a dispute, to sum up carefully and recommend 
the safest course. Shaw’s business was to show something that was wrong 
and not known to be wrong ; to throw a dazzling light upon it and, even by 
exaggeration and unfairness, to compel people to see something which they 
were unable or unwilling to see.’ 


To the truth of this many of the later contributors testify, declaring, each 
in his special sphere, that G.B.S. exposed a fault or a scandal or a stupidity 
or a philistinism or a hypocrisy, in such a way that others were inspired 
to tackle the job of putting matters right. 


1 G.BS.90. Aspects of Bernard Shaw’s Life and Work. By various writers. 
Edited by 8. Winsten. (Hutchinson and Co. Ltd. 21s.) 
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Professor Murray is followed by an Editor’s Introduction, which (one 
must be frank) is too long, too personal and wrongly placed. Indeed the 
work as @ whole is rather obtrusively edited. Not only does Mr. Winsten 
permit himself nearly 7,000 words of comment and reminiscence (a 
space-ration only exceeded by two of the twenty-seven other partici- 
pators), but, with the single exception of an amusing vignette by the late 
Karel Capek, has given his wife the monopoly of original illustration. 
This, in view of the numerous portraits, caricatures and relevant works of 
art inspired by G.B.S., seems regrettably to miss the opportunity of 
combining pictorial with literary appreciation. 

The suitable ‘ follow ’ to Professor Gilbert Murray (in fact the two are 
separated by the Introduction) should be M. J. MacManus’ delightful 
account of ‘Shaw’s Irish Boyhood.’ Much of this is based on what 
G.B.S8. himself has written ; but Mr. MacManus (friend to bibliophiles 
and biographer of Eamon de Valera) can, out of his love of Ireland, conjure 
Dublin streets and the hills above the sea, can with gentle and humorous 
irony depict the social snobberies of different quarters and the astonish- 
ing home-life of the Shaw family, tempestuously subject to paternal 
intoxication, to deafening rehearsals by the united household in aid of the 
mother’s operatic ambitions, and to a steadily dwindling income. Gilbert 
Murray presents one famous man as another has known him ; MacManus 
brings to life a young unknown, and leaves him when, at the age of twenty, 
he sets out to seek his fortune. 

The intimate approach to G.B.S. the friend or to G.B.S. the private 
individual is attempted only by two or three of the other contributors, 
the majority assessing (as, no doubt, they were invited to do) the con- 
tribution to their several specialities of Shaw, the Ninety-Years’ Wonder. 

But the personal tributes, though few, are very charming. Sir Max 
Beerbohm writes a letter :-— 


‘Very fond though I am of G.B.S., and immensely kind though he has 
always been to me, my admiration for his genius has during fifty years and more 
been marred for me by dissent from almost any view that he holds about 
anything. . . . [remember a published confession of my own that I was always 
distracted between two emotions about him, (1) a wish that he had never been 
born, (2) a hope that he would never die. The first of those two wishes I 
retract. To the second one I warmly adhere.’ 


Roy Limbert, ostensibly concerned to acknowledge the debt owed to 
Shaw by the Malvern Festival, contrives a lifelike portrait of the Great 
Man mingling with the crowd on the terrace and in the theatre, or striding 
over the hills which rise so sensationally from the lush Worcestershire 
plain. The Malvern Dramatic Festival, started in 1929, was ten years 
later (as Mr. Limbert says) ‘ well on its way to a place in world esteem 
equal to that of Salzburg or Bayreuth ’; and with it from the start was 
identified, not only G.B.S. the playwright, but also G.B.S. in knicker- 
bockers—lean, active, accessible and ceaselessly interested in every play 
performed, Of course he must deny his own enthusiasm, That was the 
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merest Shavian méchanceté, as when he wrote in the Festival Book for 
1937 : 


‘I am a booster of festivals because they are markets for my plays. I have 
actually planted a municipal mulberry tree in Malvern, and thereby created a 
general impression that I was born there. In course of time visitors will be 
shown for sixpence the room in which my first cries were heard. Thus will I 
become a source of wealth to Malvern in return for the extent to which it is 
at present a source of wealth to me. As the festival habit grows from the seed 
sown in Malvern I hope to plant many mulberry trees, and end by having as 
many birthplaces as Homer.’ 


In reality he loved Malvern as whole-heartedly as he ruled it, and his 
subjects—the Festival habitués—were in return as fond as they were 
loyal. 

Last of the pen-portraits is one in the oriental style by a Chinaman, 
8. I. Hsuing. This, in its way, is the most simulating item in the whole 
book. Fresh, swift and shrewd, it is also very funny, treating its august 
sitter with friendly insouciance and without a touch of awe or hyperbole. 


‘When I first came to this country my greatest ambition was to meet three 
persons: Galsworthy, Barrie and Shaw. Galsworthy died within a month of 
my arrival in London ; Barrie was seriously ill and confined in a nursing-home ; 
and Shaw had just gone to China. Had he gone there to see me, my disappoint- 
ment would have been more than compensated ; but when we met upon his 
return to England, he told me quite frankly that the chief aim of his trip to 
China was to see the Great Wall.’ 


Hsuing proceeds to chatter engagingly about great men in general and 
authors in general and G.B.S. in particular, leading up to two anecdotes. 


‘His wit and humour, so abundant in his work, however, never leave him 
for a moment in his conversation. Once I took my old friend General Kwei 
to see him, and as usual, the guest started to voice his admiration for Shaw, 
for his impressive beard, his sparkling eyes, his prominent forehead, his nose 
and mouth, and even his teeth. That was going a little bit too far, and Shaw 
stopped it in a very humorous and friendly way. ‘“‘ Do you really admire my 
teeth ?”’ he asked. “ Well, you could do so at closer quarters,” and he took 
them out of his mouth and offered them on his palm to Kwei.’ 

‘ At our first meeting he told me that he had been to some classical Chinese 
theatre in Peking and I was anxious to know what impressed him most in that 
traditional house. . . . He said that the most impressive sight in a Chinese 
theatre was the catching of bundles and hot towels deftly performed from great 
distances in the auditorium by the ushers. I could only conclude that he must 
have been sitting most of the time with his back to the stage.’ 


One could wish for more of Mr. Hsuing, whose mind is so vivaciously 
attuned to the impish humours of his illustrious theme. 

Halfway between the personal reminiscences just summarised and the 
more professional evaluations of Shaw’s services to humanity shortly to 
be examined stands James Bridie, a doctor turned playwright, whom many 
regard as heir-apparent to the throne of living British drama. Bridie 
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offers a highly characteristic blend of whimsical absurdity and construc- 
tive criticism. Leading off with a ‘ Surrealist Life of G.B.S.’ (a crazy 
extravaganza, taking Shaw to Eton, Oxford and the Royal Household, 
where he held the post of Superintendent of Upholstery and invented the 
Osborne tartan ; thence through the wild vicissitudes of a barn-storming 
tour of the provinces to his final establishment as a Great Comedian, 
whose fame is only equalled by his unpopularity), the essay proceeds to a 
carefully considered comparison between Shaw and Moliére, with par- 
ticular reference to The Doctor’s Dilemma and L’ Amour Médecin. 
In the course of this dissertation Bridie says : 


‘ Shaw’s range of theme or subject is like passing from a very deep inland 
lake to the Atlantic Ocean. In subject alone no other dramatist has ever had 
such a range with the possible exception of Shakespeare. Nothing human is 
alien to that old gentleman whether he understands it or not. He is afraid of 
nothing but erotic emotion and he sits on the fence and puts out his tongue 
atit.... 

‘ Shaw’s journey is from the general to the particular, and Molieré’s is 
from the particular to the general. . . . Shaw was reproached for treating 
such particulars as the family and the rites of religion with some levity. To 
these people, the father, the mother and the priest were objects of great 
importance. To Shaw they are incidents in an enormous pattern.’ 


This ties in remarkably neatly with what J. B. Priestley writes in a wholly 
admirable essay on Shaw as a Social Critic. 


‘ Throughout his social criticism Shaw has from first to last made the very 
best possible use of two ideas, using them like a pair of bulldozers to clear a road 
through a jungle. ... The first idea is that theory and practice must corre- 
spond. We must not keep belief and action in two separate compartments. 
Beliefs that do not directly inspire definite action are merely so much humbug. 
. . . His second idea is the conception of the community as a living whole. 
Most of Shaw’s thinking is done in terms not of persons or groups but of the 
community as a whole.’ 


Priestley’s article is mainly a development of this conception of the two 
guiding ideas behind Shaw’s social philosophy, and is itself so closely 
argued that extraction and even summary are impossible. But it may 
be noted that he, viewing G.B.S. as a social iconoclast, stresses the 
tremendous part the old man played in his younger days in the assault 
on, and final destruction of, the taboos and hypocrisies of the late Vic- 
torians. Laurence Housman (in ‘ G.B.S. and the Victorians ’) says : 


‘ Shaw was out to kill the shams of a form of society that had had its day 
and outlived its usefulness. He was sent into the world to wipe up the Victorian 
age ; and without him it would have been less wiped up than it has been.’ 


This gives excellent general expression to a point emphasised, not only by 
Priestley, but by other specialist contributors in terms of their particular 
assignment. Thus Professor J. D. Bernal in ‘ Shaw the Scientist ’ : 
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‘ There have been few more profound analysts of our society. . . . If the 
world of 1946 is a different world from the world of 1856, it is to a very percep- 
tible extent because of Shaw’s own work. Throughout the vast historic changes 
of these ninety years, Shaw has never lost an instinctive feeling for the direction 


of significant social change. . . . He has given to succeeding generations a 
self-confidence, a capacity to look at the world as something which men could 


control and improve, if men could look at it simply and clear their minds of 
cant.’ 


Further on Professor Edward J. Dent, writing of ‘ Corno di Bassetto ’ 
(Shaw’s pseudonym as a music-critic), describes the awful drawing-room 
atmosphere which pervaded all musical activity in the late eighties. In 
1888 G.B.S. began writing musical criticism and continued for six years. 
By 1894 the fog of gentility, if not wholly dissipated, was thinning rapidly. 

We find the same realisation—expressed or implied—in other essays 
also. In Local Government, in the creation of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, in spheres of activity so recent as Phonetics, Broadcasting 
and even Film-Direction, Shaw is acclaimed as the man who, utterly 
impatient of established conventions and ruthless in his insistence on 
logical good sense, challenged what was outworn in the old and refashioned 
what was good into a part of the new. 

There is much more in this volume than can be treated within the limits 
of a single notice. But mention must be made of a gaily contentious 
‘attack on Shaw’s theories of Education by a well-known schoolmaster, 
A. 8. Neill ; of Lord Keynes’ amusing commentary, in the light of his- 
torical fact, of In Good King Charles’s Golden Days, which takes such 
liberties with the life of Isaac Newton ; of Professor Joad and Dean Inge 
on Shaw as Philosopher and Theologian. Even these are not all, but 
they are enough. It might well seem fabulous that there could exist a 
man of whom in nearly every department of intellectual activity it can 
be said that he has moulded his age. Yet such a man does exist. He is 
ninety years old, and his name is Bernard Shaw. The tribute paid to him 
in this book is summed up by H. M. Tomlinson, writing in another place : 


‘He has done more to free the kingdom of the mind to men of good will 
than all the institutional powers in Europe and America.’ 


MicHAEL SADLEIR. 


[By kind permission of ‘New York Times’.] 
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COMMON-SENSE IN POLITICS 


Every age has its idols, and its welfare is bound up with their relative 
worthiness or unworthiness. The muscular Christian of the eighteen- 
sixties was, on the whole, a more reputable idol than the buck or dandy 
of George IV’s day. But in each case the idolatry was based on the 
belief that the man or the type set up on a pedestal possessed in more 
than common measure certain highly desirable qualities. They might 
be wit or elegance, unselfishness or courage ; they might be displayed in 
the ‘ gilded salon,’ or on the duelling-ground or in the slum-mission. 
But they represented something which the ordinary man knew he did 
not possess in any marked degree and which he aspired to possess. It 
has been left to this age to endow him with qualities which he does not 
possess and to assure him that, once he has disposed of his ‘ oppressor,’ 
his native virtue will be sufficient to carry him forward indefinitely. 

This is one of the tricks that has been practised on the ordinary man ; 
to persuade him that he is the master of his own fate, that he is an acute 
judge of the details of foreign policy or economic organisation, that he 
has a reserve of morality independent of religious dogma or Christian 
tradition. The other is to make it as difficult as possible for him to 
exercise those qualities which, in a rudimentary form, he usually does 
possess. It is exactly like telling a man that he can run a hundred yards 
in ten seconds without any trouble, but that he cannot venture to walk 
a mile in half an hour. 

Common-sense is one of those qualities which philosophers have 
never been able to define very satisfactorily, but upon which the every- 
day working of the world largely depends. It is the basis of ordinary 
business transactions and of such institutions as trial by jury. It enables 
a jury to decide without much trouble that a man who bought a mink 
coat from a perfect stranger in a back-street at midnight for £2 knew 
perfectly well that he was receiving stolen goods. It fixes, in the person 
of the ‘ prudent man,’ a norm of human behaviour. 

Very often it is confused with luck or flair; it is rather the opposite 
of these, for it is dependent on knowledge, not independent of it. Our 
hypothetical jurymen of a moment ago might have acquitted the prisoner 
if they had not known that a mink coat was worth very much more than 
£2 and that the street where the transaction took place was a back- 
street. Since common-sense is directly related to knowledge there are 
many spheres in which people cannot be said to exercise common-sense 
at all. A man who is totally unacquanted with painting is not exercising 
common-sense when he attributes higher merits to a Corot than to a 
Cezanne. A man totally unacquainted with professional football is not 
exercising common-sense when he says that Sunderland will beat Aston 
Villa in a particular match: he is simply guessing. Common-sense, in 
fact, is much more likely to come in at the end of an investigation than 
at the beginning. It is not a substitute for examination of the evidence 
but a decisive act of judgment performed when further evidence cannot 
67 
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be obtained. It is really an estimate of probabilities, which often appears 
to be unconscious because it is based on knowledge which is so common 
that almost everyone possesses it. 

The one essential about common-sense is what we have called the 
decisive exercise of judgment ; whether to do this thing or that, whether 
to do either of them or to do nothing at all. What is incompatible with 
its exercise is the belief that no decisive judgment need be made because 
the same thing can be, and can partly be, and cannot be, at one and the 
same time. 

An admirable instance of the last-mentioned habit of mind is to be 
found in an article of The Times of March 6th. 


‘ While western democracy and Communism are in many respects opposed, 
they have much to learn from each other—Communism in the working of 
political institutions and in the establishment of individual rights, western 
democracy in the development of economic planning and of social aims and 
incentives.’ 


It is worth while observing, in the first place, that the idea of these 
two (or any two) strongly-held systems of political thought sitting down: 
to learn from each other like women exchanging dress-patterns at a 
sewing meeting, is as fatuous as any of the fatuous things one reads 
nowadays in the Press. But, apart from this, it is as obvious as anything 
can be that if Communism showed any signs of developing political 
institutions or individual rights as we understand such things it would 


cease, ipso facto, to be Communism ; and if we developed our economic 
planning or organised our social aims and incentives on Communistic 
lines we should cease, ipso facto, to possess anything that could even 
aspire to the name of a democratic system of government. It becomes 
more difficult every day to say what democracy is. This does not mean 
that there is the least difficulty in saying what it is not. It is not Com- 
munism or neo-Communism. 

A second illustration of the habit of mind we are examining is to be 
found in a recent book of Mr. Harold Laski’s, Faith, Reason and Civilisa- 
tion. In that book Mr. Laski wrote that ‘ the Communist Manifesto may 
be regarded as, so to say, an uncanonical book of scripture’ and went 
on to argue, in effect, that Christianity was in the nature of a precursor 
of Communism. This article is not concerned with the respective merits 
and demerits of Christianity and Communism. It is, however, concerned 
to point out that the difference between the two is not relative, but 
absolute ; not superficial, but fundamental. Christianity is, and Com- 
munism is not, built upon belief in the divinity of Christ. The Communist 
believes that Man is a self-sufficient creature who can work out his own 
salvation. The Christian believes that Man is not self-sufficient and, 
knowing it, should assiduously practise the virtue of humility (which is 
not the same thing as seeking occasions for humiliation). 

No intense application of the intellect is needed to see that the 
distinction between western democracy and Communism or between 
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Christianity and Communism, is absolute. Positively, there must be 
some knowledge of the respective systems, the will to draw a distinction 
and enough common-sense to allow of the distinction being drawn. 
Negatively, there must be good faith ; the absence of a wish to deceive 
oneself or others. These are exactly the qualities of a good jury which, 
having heard the evidence given by the witnesses and the law as laid 
down by the judge, decides whether or not the accused has committed 
a breach of the law. 

It is only with the absence of these pre-requisites to the exercise of 
common-sense that it becomes atrophied. Unfortunately, it is now the 
rule rather than the exception that some or all of them should be lacking. 
There is, in the first place, the lack of knowledge. It is not merely that 
there is a lack of teachers possessed of accurate knowledge. The machine- 
tool industry is recognised to be a vital part of a country’s war-potential, 
but there is no corresponding recognition of the need of efficient machine- 
tools in the propagation of knowledge. Words are machine-tools in this 
context, and words are becoming dreadfully debased. 

The most obvious examples are the terms ‘ democratic ’ and ‘ fascist.’ 
The one has become an indiscriminate term of praise; the other an 
indiscriminate term of abuse. As Mr. Christopher Hollis, M.P., remarked 
in the House of Commons, it is the easiest thing in the world to create a 
fascist party: you begin by calling it an anti-fascist party. Such a 
practice probably comes under the head of bad faith; but there are 
plenty of examples of the more or less honest misuse of words. One of 
the reasons for it lies in the habit of importing into the discussion of 
one set of affairs the terminology of another. It is not a new habit. 
The Quarterly Review, a hundred-odd years ago, used to complain of the 
introduction of mechanical terms (‘ political machinery,’ for example) 
into the discussion of political affairs. Surtees used to ridicule the 
introduction of commercial terms (‘ negotiating ’ a fence) into the affairs 
of the hunting field. But although it is not a new habit, it is a habit 
which is developing fast. We have an admirable current illustration of 
this in the recent so-called ‘ strikes ’ among members of the armed forces. 
We read of the ‘ strikers ’ resuming or refusing ‘ work’ ; and, conversely, 
of the strikers at Coventry, in the motor-industry, going ‘ off-duty ’. 
Now the relation of the soldier, the sailor or the airman to the Crown is 
not the same as the contractual relation of an employee to his employer 
in civil life. What a soldier is bound to do is not ‘ work,’ but ‘ duty’ : 
if he refuses to do it, he is not taking part in a strike, but in a mutiny. 
It is a manifest sign of the degradation in our habits of thinking within 
a few years that whereas we called the mutiny of Invergordon what it 
was, we have attempted to gloss over the recent mutinies in India and 
elsewhere by calling them what they are not. 

Two other instances of the same kind of confused thinking are worth 
giving. One is from a letter to a newspaper. 

‘Many people follow football yet never attend a match. Non-attendance 
does not mean misbelief. It is the same with the Church. Its teachings can 
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be followed without attendance. We can hear services on the wireless and 
offer up our prayer when we desire.’ 


The writer of such a letter is less to blame than the B.B.C. which has 
led him to believe that emotional and intellectual appreciation of every 
possible kind of experience can be accurately conveyed by the same 
medium. He has been told that he is in the Palais-de-Danse at Bourne- 
mouth when he is really in Oldham or Tavistock until he is quite ready 
to believe that he is in Church when he is sitting by his own fireside. 
The other illustration can be found in the speeches of almost any 

statesman. A recent speech of Mr. Eden’s will suffice, in which he 
regretted that the ‘friendship and understanding between the Allies 
. . . Should now be so gravely menaced.’ Now, the word ‘ friendship,’ 
applied as between individual men or women, has a recognisable meaning. 
To import it into international affairs is to create, immediately, a source 
of confusion. States may be allies of each other, or may be acting in 
concert or opposition. Their leading statesmen may even be personal 
friends. But their position does not admit of ‘ friendship ’ in the normal, 
human sense; and the more such ‘friendship’ is talked about the 
further away from realities we are moving. 

Another reason for the increasing rarity of common-sense in politics 
is also closely connected with lack of knowledge. The knowledge of 
facts pre-supposes the existence of facts and the exercise of common- 
sense depends upon the existence of facts or standards sufficiently certain 
to form the basis of judgment. To revert again to our hypothetical 
jury trying the case of alleged receiving of stolen goods. If the price of 
a mink coat could be shown to have varied within the last three months 
between £1 and £500 the receiver could argue that in buying it for £2 he 
was engaging in a bona-fide transaction. But in an age when political 
and social values are both obscure and widely fluctuating it is very 
difficult for the ordinary man to exercise his common-sense. Mr. Micawber 
realised that it was prudent to have at least a small surplus of income 
over expenditure. It used to be thought prudent to lay by a reserve 
‘for a rainy day’; to work somewhat harder in order to make rather 
more money. But these precepts, though they seemed sufficiently 
evident, were based, in reality, on certain assumptions. It was only 
prudent to be thrifty if the rewards of thrift were adequate and certain 
and if the penalties of thriftlessness were also adequate and certain. 
If a man who lived at the rate of £3 a week could save £1,000 before his 
retirement and invest it to produce 4} per cent. per annum his comfort 
would be so much increased that hard work and the exercise of thrift 
would appear to be dictated by common-sense. But if the cost of living 
were constantly rising against him and if a policy of cheap money reduced 
his rate of interest to 2} per cent., while the State stepped in to give 
protection against the consequences of thriftlessness, then it might well 
appear that common-sense dictated the very reverse of thrift and hard 
work. To take another example: loyalty to one’s country is a recog- 
nisable standard. But loyalty to one’s country, to the United Nations, 
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to ‘democracy,’ to ‘ progress’ and to several other concepts leads in- 
evitably to a hopeless confusion of loyalties and to the paralysis of action. 

Then there is the question of the will to make a decisive choice. It 
is a common jibe against a foolish man that he does not know the difference 
between chalk and cheese. The reason why it is important to know that 
difference is because, if one did not, one might find oneself trying to 
draw with cheese or to eat chalk. Butif one is constantly given a mixture 
of chalk and cheese which it is just possible to eat without being sick 
and with which it is just possible to make a mark on the blackboard ; 
and assured that this mixture is at one time chalk and at another cheese ; 
and effectively prevented from getting either real chalk or real cheese, 
the will to make the choice becomes atrophied. 

That is what has been happening to us for a long time now. Fairly 
simple questions, on which the ordinary man might acquaint himself 
with the fundamental facts without great labour, have been obscured by 
one false definition on top of another until they are no longer tangible. 
The real facts, which are the sources of energy or power, have either 
been falsified or assiduously hidden and only by cutting away an immense 
amount of lies and half-truths can they be re-discovered. Nothing is too 
big or too simple to be buried beneath falsehood. Nothing is funda- 
mentally more simple than the history and actions of Nazi Germany, 
and the lessons to be drawn from them. A totalitarian régime, based on 
a materialistic view of life, deliberately discarding the Christian tradition 
and possessing a philosophy which it believes to be of universal application 
is bound by the law of its own being to extend its frontiers. As Germany 
was bound, so is Russia ; and the effort must go on until one of two things 
happens—until the system on which it is based breaks down at home or 
until its extension is checked from outside. The evidence being there 
in the shape of Russian action and the political laws being there it required 
only the will to make the simple choice which common-sense dictated. 
But the ordinary man, on the point of making it, was held back by a 
mixture of sophistries and speculations. He was told that the Russian 
system was not totalitarian; that if it was totalitarian it was rapidly 
ceasing to be so; that Russian aggression was not due to the innate 
character of the régime, but to Russian fears of western Europe and the 
atomic bomb ; that Russia needed and knew she needed a long period of 
peace. The facts that every one of these arguments had been used, with 
no more than the necessary variations, in respect of Germany between 
1933 and 1939 and that every one of them had proved invalid, were 
ignored. 

It was the easier to ignore them because they were so well camouflaged 
or concealed that it required a considerable amount of determination to 
discover them. We have noticed, as a negative pre-requisite for the 
exercise of common-sense, the existence of good faith and the absence 
of a wish to deceive oneself or others. Common-sense may very well 
suggest that it is better not to play cards for money with perfect strangers 
in a railway-carriage : it is unlikely to suggest the best method of winning 
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money from card-sharpers. It is very difficult to believe that there has 
not been a deliberate effort to convince the people of this country of the 
virtues of Russian policy, not because the people engaged in the task 
really thought that Russian policy was virtuous, but because they 
regarded it as the indispensable weapon of Communism. An 
unscrupulous salesman who wants to sell 4 when the demand is for B 
does not begin, if he has any sense, by proclaiming that A is better than B. 
He frankly admits that, in its day, B was easily the better of the two : 
in that way he flatters its old buyers. But, he goes on to hint, B has not 
been, for some years, quite the stuff it used to be ; while A, which includes 
most of the valuable qualities of B, has been improving. If he can 
persuade his customers to give A a trial for a few times he is entitled to 
hope that the buying of A will become a habit. 

It is in this way that Communism has been propagated in this country ; 
not as what it really is, but as something which, despite a few original 
faults, is going to be a humane, benevolent and beneficial system. 

‘ Let pity to his youthful errors bend, 
Forgive at least, but, if you can, commend.’ 

And this propaganda has hitherto been successful. With the aid of 
false definitions, loose thinking and the degeneration of standards in 
nearly every sphere, it has made the exercise of common-sense in politics 
almost impossible. For, as we have attempted to show, though common- 
sense is one of the few attributes which can be safely assigned to the 
ordinary man, it is dependent on a number of prerequisites ; as a plant 
is dependent for its growth on air and light and moisture. Even yet the 
ordinary man has not retraced the intellectual maze in which he has been 
involved in respect of Russia. His simple way of taking his bearings has 
failed him in the carefully-constructed confusion of false paths. A 
passage which recently appeared in a provincial newspaper shows how 
utterly lost he is. 


‘ There seems no reasonable way of reconciling the “‘ categorical assurance ”’ 
of Generalissimo Stalin that Persia’s integrity would be respected, followed 
by the further assurance from M. Molotov that there was no divergence of 
view over the date for withdrawing troops from Persia, with subsequent 
Russian action. . . . We return inevitably to asking ourselves what those 
motives of Russia are. If they are based on suspicion of this country, we can 
but wonder wherein we have failed to inspire Russian confidence in our policy. 
We have honoured all our agreements—we have invariably shown our desire 
to be friendly with Russia—and no international action on our part could be 
remotely construed as aggressive. What more does she desire? If Russia 
aims at security for herself it is perfectly understandable, but she has no 
reason to suspect that we are out of sympathy with that end. . She has surely 
far more to gain than to lose by attaining that object in unity with the other 
World Powers.’ 

This is the cry of a man who is lost, intellectually, morally and 
politically ; who is in a state of complete bewilderment. He is standing 
in the middle of the maze, saying pathetically to himself—‘ I remember 
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turning first right, second left, second left again, then second right. 
That should have brought me out. But it hasn’t? Where did I go 
wrong? What happened ? What am I to do now ?’ 

Some day, if he ever does get clear of the maze again, he may be 
able to understand what happened to him. The paths that brought him 
to his present position were these. The lesson usually drawn from the 
failure of the League of Nations was that the major Powers had failed 
in their duty. There is a great deal of over-simplification in this view, 
but there is, at least, an arguable case for it. What was to be done, in 
consequence ? There were two alternatives. One was to see to it that 
there was a due gradation of States, ranging from the very large to the 
very small, so that the indifference or ill-will of one very large State 
would not imperil the European structure. This involved, not the 
addition of power to the major States, but the strengthening of the 
medium States; the maintenance, for example, of Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia as strong and independent States ; possibly the creation of two 
similar States from the Reich. The other alternative, the one actually 
chosen, was the exact opposite ; the depression of the medium States 
to the rank of minor, or satellite, States, and the aggrandisement of 
power by the States already most powerful. This choice was influenced 
by the arguments that only very large States could provide tolerable 
conditions of life for their people and by such deterministic views as were 
set out in Conditions of Peace, to the effect that the creation of very large 
units was inevitable. 

The first, fatal choice having been made, the consequential plans 
were based on the existence of the ‘ Big Three.’ Very few people asked 
themselves the simple, common-sense questions—‘ What makes them 
big? Will they always be as big as they are now? What will happen 
if one grows bigger and another grows less ?’ Bigness, which was accepted 
as a self-explanatory concept, and as a permanent status, was neither. 
It depended on the conjunction of moral and material factors. In the 
case of Britain, the most vulnerable of the Big Three ’ and the one with 
the smallest population, her total strength included a higher proportion 
of moral strength than did that of the United States or Russia. With 
every ounce of that moral strength which she lost her position as one 
of the ‘ Big Three ’ became gravely weaker ; and with every concession 
that she made, at Teheran, at Yalta, at Potsdam, with every attack on 
the independence of the Poles, the Yugo-Slavs, the Balts that she con- 
doned, her moral strength, and therefore her total strength, became less. 

That is the position in which she finds herself'to-day. To retrace 
her steps back to the beginning through the multitude of false paths is 
a moral and intellectual task of supreme difficulty. Even yet the way of 
doing it is not understood. What is beginning to be understood is the 
necessity of doing it probably by a short cut. The teacher, here, is not 
the coercion of argument (we have largely incapacitated ourselves for 


argument), but the coercion of events. 
W. L. Bury. 

















THE PRESENT STATE OF GREECE 
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Tae Turep LIBERATION 


GREECE is unique in Europe, perhaps in the world, to-day, as a land of 
full individual liberty. 

More countries lost their independence in the Second World War 
than gained it in the First. Of the twelve countries between the Arctic 
and the Aégean,! Greece alone has regained her independence. 

National independence and individual liberty are not the only condi- 
tions of human happiness, but if, by some miracle, the other eleven 
countries were to gain, overnight, what Greece has to-day, they would 
surely abandon themselves to a delirium of limitless joy, although there | 
are other conditions of happiness which are not fulfilled in Greece, for 
there-is hunger in the land, and there are many murders. 

The Greeks know their own happiness and are grateful. Not true of 
them is Bismarck’s observation that ‘liberated peoples are not grateful 
but presumptuous.’? Without being unduly modest about their own great 
achievements, they feel, and do not conceal, their immense gratitude 
towards Great Britain. Many Greeks are aware that Great Britain | 
supplied ELAS with arms and money and that she has a large measure 
of responsibility for the Slav-Communist revolution which culminated in | 
the massacres of December, 1944. But even they are grateful, and | 
willingly recognise how much, on balance, they owe to Great Britain. | 
As for the gratitude of the Greek peasantry, it seems to have no bounds— | 
of this, British soldiers who have been in Greece during the War and | 
since, will bear ready witness. 

There is no censorship in Greece. ELAS has more newsprint at its 
disposal than any other party. Its newspapers are a vehicle for unbridled 
vituperation against the Greek Government, against the British forces 
in Greece, and against Great Britain. There is no lie too outrageous, n> 
calumny too gross, for the publicists of ELAS. The official organ of the 
Greek Communist Party is Rizospastis, one of the leading Greek dailies. 
It publishes articles which in western countries would bring it in conflict 
with the law. But most of the Greek newspapers make more than full 
use of the licence which the Greeks regard as part of liberty. Personal 
abuse, of a kind which would be considered libellous in this country, is — 
common in the Monarchist press as well as in Rizospastis. And although 
the Monarchist newspapers are strongly Anglophile, they will, upon 
occasion, turn sharply against Great Britain. Whatever faults the Greeks 
may have, servility is not one of them and is confined to the un-Hellenic 
Greek Communist Party which, like the Communist Parties everywhere, 
is completely obsequious towards Russia and towards Yugoslavia, 

1 Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, _ 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Athenia, Greece. 

2 Gedanken und Erinnerungen, vol. II, p. 270. 
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ERRATUM 


In the Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1946, p. 259, footnote 11, 
it is stated that the Greek emergency legislation of March 5th, 1935, was 
passed “under Venizelos.” This is an error, for Venizelos was in Paris 
when this legislation was passed. 
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Albania, and even the hereditary enemy, Bulgaria, now that these have 
become strongholds of the Slav-Communist hegemony that continues to 
threaten Greek national independence. 

Greek journalism has an intensity unequalled in Europe. It is ‘ bright,’ 
both in the good and bad sense of the word and is permeated by a trenchant 
critical spirit. 

There are no restrictions on foreign correspondents or any censorship 
on outgoing press telegrams. This freedom has been so greatly abused 
that its wisdom has been questioned. But the elections in the spring 
of the present year were reported with fairness and accuracy by most of 
the British and American correspondents, and the few, who were neither 
fair nor accurate, at least bore unwilling—and perhaps unwitting— 
testimony of a freedom that places no obstacle in the way of unfair and 
inaccurate reporting. Greece has surely gained, on balance, by upholding 
the freedom of the press and by allowing free enquiry—into her general 
state, into her electoral system and procedure, into her administration of 
justice, and so on—though she has paid a heavy price in terms of falsehood 
perpetrated against herself, and has suffered more than most other 
countries from untruth, which is pursued more assiduously than truth. 

When journalists speak of terrorism in Greece, they frequently confuse 
two different things, or at least fail to make the distinction clear. 
Terrorism as an administrative instrument does not exist in Greece. 
There is terrorism by individuals and by gangs—sometimes referred 
to as bandits—against other individuals and other gangs and, above all, 
against authority. But Greece is not terroristically governed as Yugo- 
slavia and Russia are, and as Germany was. There is, in Athens, a 
blessed lack of anything that resembles Gestapo, NK VD or OZNA, and 
he who arrives in Athens from Belgrade finds himself in a humaner, 
more genial, expansive, and more civilised world—a world that is not 
under fear. 

The law is mildly administered. Of those charged with ‘ collabora- 
tion ’ and found guilty, some have been sentenced to long terms of penal 
servitude. Those, as far as we are aware, have been executed, before 
the Court of Assizes began its sessions during the present year. Justice 
has not been warped by political malignance, as it has been in France, nor 
has it been made to serve political ends, as in Yugoslavia.* And between 
the atrocities perpetrated by the Germans, there stand the atrocities 
perpetrated by ELAS, so that the recollection of the former has been 
obscured and the strong passions they aroused have abated. Indeed, 
to-day, the Greek public takes little interest in war-time ‘ collaborators.’ 

Of the members of ELAS who have been tried, none, as far as we are 
aware, have been executed,‘ although the charges were not political but 
criminal—many of those found guilty were charged with murder, some- 

3 A trial like the trial of General Mihailovitch would be inconceivable in Greece to-day. 

4 The first Court of Assizes recently sentenced five members of OPLA to death for 
multiple murders (Daily Telegraph, July 7th, 1946). The prisoners held the office of execu- 
tioners in OPLA, the terrorist organisation of ELAS. These sentences will presumably 
be carried out, if they have not been carried out already. 
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times multiple murder. Many prisoners are still awaiting trial for murder, 
violence or robbery, but not for political offences—even active participa- 
tion in the civil war against the Government has not been treated as an 
indictable offence. There has been much bitterness because many 
murderers have not been sentenced and because many suspects have 
been released. The world-wide sympathy displayed for ELAS, the 
sustained condonation of massacre by the British and American press 
and by Members of Parliament, and the denunciation as Fascist or 
reactionary of every measure taken by the Greek authorities to protect 
life and property and to enforce the law, all these have done much to 
weaken the hand of the Greek Government and to impede the restoration 
of public security. 

The freedom of investigation allowed in Greece, and the consequent 
possibility of hearing all sides and of collecting and weighing evidence, 
make it possible to generalise with some accuracy on matters which in 
despotically governed countries remain obscure or abnormally contro- 
versial. To pronounce a political or judicial system as fair or unfair is 
never easy—except for the propagandist. That Greek justice can, with 
certain qualifications, be called fair by western standards is shown by 
the report of the British Legal Mission which visited Greece in January.5 
The enquiry was of a most searching kind—the Mission stayed in Greece 
for about three weeks and its report fills more than 40 pages. Its main 
conclusions are that, normally, the procedure for arrest and preliminary 
hearing and the safeguards against arbitrary arrest are adequate ; that, 
when prisoners are detained, there is a prima facie case for detention ; 
that measures to accelerate the examination of cases awaiting trial are 
adequate (though measures to accelerate trials are not); that methods 
of investigation and public trial are adequate (except that hearsay evidence 
is admitted) ; that the evidence examined by the Mission did not support 
the charges made against Greek judges that they allowed their political 
convictions to influence the conduct of criminal trials ; and that the state 
of the Greek prisons is unsatisfactory.® 

If we consider that Greece has endured threefold invasion, famine, 
and a murderous civil war, that the country is still deeply divided by 
political passions kept aflame by recent and terrible memories, if we 
consider the difficulties of restoring public order after the most anarchic, 
murderous, and hate-engendering period in Greek modern history ; 
if we consider the destruction and the extreme poverty which could 
not fail to affect the state of the prisons,’ as of all dwellings ; and if we 
consider how often, in other countries, authority, when established, has 
replaced terrorism by terrorism—sometimes worse than before, and 
sometimes converted into a permanent system, we must recognise that 


5 Report of the British Legal Mission to Greece (Cmd. 6838). 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

7 Since the Report was written, conditions in the Greek prisons have improved by 
virtue of Law No. 753, under which thousands of remand prisoners have been released 
(for the text of this law, v. p. 32 of the Report). 
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the Report of the British Legal Mission is a memorable tribute to the 
Greek people, that in its cold analysis, its judicial caution, and its sovereign 
objectivity, it is an assurance that the principal foundation of civilised 
existence—the Rule of law—has been re-established in Greece.*® 

The Report of the Allied Mission to observe the Greek Elections ® will 
leave no doubt in the minds of those, to whom the word fair still has a 
meaning, that the Greek elections, held on March 31st, 1946, were fair. 
Elections in the countries between the Arctic and the Aigean—other 
than Greece—are all under effective external and internal pressure (the 
internal being but a function of the external) for the purpose of falsifying 
the expression of public opinion so that the elected Government will be 
representative only in so far as representation is compatible with the 
wishes of the master-Power, Russia. The falsification may be limited, 
as in Czechoslovakia, and Finland, or it may be complete, as in Yugo- 
slavia, but in every case it is decisive. 

There was no such falsification in Greece. There was some intimida- 
tion by ELAS in those parts of the country where ELAS had a certain 
organised strength, and some by Monarchists where they were similarly 
strong. There was fear, transcending local intimidation, for no one 
could tell what might happen before polling day, on polling day, and 
after polling day. To many, the elections seemed a matter of life and 
death—it was a rational presumption (in the light of recent experience) 
that the prospective victory of one faction might be forestalled by the 
renewal of civil war instigated by the other, or that victory, when achieved 
by one faction, might be challenged by the other, so that civil war would 
be renewed, or be exploited by the victor to establish a new and terroristic 
despotism. 

Had there been no British troops in Greece, and no observers, intimi- 
dation might have culminated in open terrorism, and terrorism in civil 
war. The British chief of the Greek police, Sir Charles Wickham, showed 
great realism when he decided that the police should not bear arme, 
though arms existed against an emergency. The British troops were not 
in evidence. There was no display of force, though force could have 
been used if necessary. It was not necessary for two reasons : the tactful 
realism of the British authorities and of the British, American, and French 
observers (who numbered nearly 1,200, under Mr. R. T. Windle, the 
Assistant National Agent of the British Labour Party), and the reason- 
ableness, despite their not unreasonable fears, of the Greek people as a 
whole. The forces at the disposal of the British and Greek authorities 
could have suppressed armed and open violence, but in the presence of 
widespread clandestine terrorism they could have done little. That the 

® In generalising about Greece it is advisable to make reservations with regard to 
Macedonia. In the past, the Greek authorities have resorted to extra-legal measures of 
repressive nature against the Macedonian Slavophine minority. Strong evidence to the 
contrary would be needed to convince any impartial observer that similar measures are not 
being enforced now even beyond those that are justified by the present state of ‘ undeclared 


war.’ 
® Omd. 6812. 
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Greek people—and, for that matter, the Greek authorities—were willing 
to abide the verdict of polling day, fateful as that verdict might be, was 
proof of a fundamental sanity which must command the respect of all 
who have observed, at close quarters, the rise of collective insanity in 
Europe. 

Greece had been twice liberated—from the foreign enemy and from 
ELAS. The peaceful victory of the legitimate order on March 31 was a 
third Liberation. 

Easter followed. Easter Week is a long holiday in Greece, both glad 
and solemn. The slow march of the armed forces, and of girls who hold up 
great arcs of blossom, through the streets of Athens to commemorate the 
Crucifixion has a~beauty and a majesty that impose a sudden silence on 
one of the noisiest cities in the world. After dusk, on Good Friday and 
on Easter Sunday, all Athenians carry lighted candles and, crowding the 
streets and swarming up Mount Lykabettos, turn Athens into a city of 
fireflies. At midnight the fast ends and the feast begins. On the Monday 
all the villages, under the streaming sun, responded with blossom, music, 
wine, and gaiety to the Redemption of Mankind and the Liberation of 
Greece. 

IV 


‘Tue GLORY THAT was...’ 1° 


The visitor to Greece is constantly reminded of the past. The re- 
minder is so charged with incomparable beauty and with associations of 
such profound significance, that a sustained mental effort is needed to 
bring about the dissociation which is necessary if we are to consider 
modern Greece without undue romanticism. 

Unlike Rome, Athens is a modern city. Growth and change in Rome 
have been continuous for more than two thousand years. The transition 
from one epoch to another has been organic. There is no gap. Ancient 
Athens came to an end—and then there was a gap of more than fifteen 
centuries before modern Athens began. Between the ruins of the ancient 
and the buildings of the modern city there is no organic relationship. 

The visitor is constantly tempted to see affinities between modern 
and ancient Greeks. It is doubtful whether such affinities exist. We do 
not know to what extent the modern Greeks are descended from the 
Greeks of old—to a smaller extent, perhaps, than the inhabitants of our 
Home Counties are descended from the pre-Celtic tribes. The dilution 
of the Greek stock by the Romans was probably small, but dilution by 
Gothic, Slav, and Turkish invaders is incalculable. Nor do we know 
enough about heredity to say whether ancient characteristics could have 
survived for so many centuries, even if there were some measure of 
lineal descent. The environment of the modern Greeks is the same as 
that of the ancient, the climate and the topography are the same, the 
embracing sea still imposes a maritime way of life—and still affords the 
principal means of communication between town and town, and there is 


10 * The glory that was Greece.’ Edgar Allan Poe: 7'o Helen, 1. 10. 
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still much isolation of small communities. But about the effects of 
environment we also know too little. The problem of psychological 
kinship between ancient and modern Greeks is beyond the scope of scientific 
enquiry. We can discover similarities, perhaps, but they are largely 
fanciful and may be altogether fortuitous. 

The language changed, though it is generically the same. Musical 
accent has been replaced by stress, the variety of vowels and diphthongs 
has been greatly reduced, the ancient dialects have disappeared. Many 
Turkish and Slav words and expressions have crept in. The language 
is not as rich, not as sonorous, not as flexible, not as sensitive as it 
was. But the wonder is, that the change has not been greater, that 
the language has survived at all. It owes its survival to Christianity. 
The Greek spoken to day is essentially the language of the New Testament 
and of the Orthodox Church which kept it from contamination throughout 
the centuries. Chaucer lived little more than 500 years ago, Homer lived . 
nearly 3,000 years ago—but to the educated Greek of to-day, Homer is 
little more difficult than Chaucer is to the educated Englishman. 

To understand modern Greece, it is not necessary to know anything 
about ancient Greece—except in so far as, for a European, it is necessary to 
know something of ancient Greece to understand anything. To interpret 
modern Greek civilisation in terms of ancient is a kind of ‘ pathetic 
fallacy,’ a form of romanticism. Ancient Athens is a key to almost 
































re- | nothing in modern Greece—Byzantium to much. In the immense space 
3 Of | of time between ancient Greece and modern, there is the vastness of 
ta Byzantium. The attempt to interpret modern Greek life in terms of 
der | ancient will lead to superficiality or even to falsification, in terms of 
Byzantium to a deeper insight. Byzantium dominates the spiritual life 
me | of the Greek people. Greece is not a pagan, but a Christian country. 
102 | To the peasantry, ancient Athens means nothing, and modern Athens 
ent | no more and no less than any capital means to the peasantry of any 
en | modern country. 
emt The Greeks are generally less inclined to see themselves through a 
romantic medium than their admirers are to see them. Far less than 
"Ii | the Italians or the Germans have they made a cult, least of all a political 
do cult, of their distant past. The living history of Greece is modern—much 
he | more modern than the living history of England. It begins with the 
ur | liberation from Turkish rule, little more than a hundred years ago, when 
‘on | Athens was but a Turkish village. . 
by The Hellenism of the romantic poets—of Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
3) Goethe, Schiller, Hélderlin and others—has little organic relationship with 
‘ve | Greek realities, whether ancient or modern. Shelley drew his symbols 
of from ancient Greece, but the content of his symbolism is un-Hellenic— 
% it owes far more to Rousseau than to Homer, Atschylus, or Pindar. 
he | The depth and nobility of Goethe’s Hellenism are independent of the 


real Hellenic world. Of Greek sculpture, he knew little save inferior 
Roman copies and believed poor work to be the best. Of Greek religion 
he could have known almost nothing, even if he was himself a Pagan 
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and no Christian, so that he was necessarily under a misapprehension 
about the nature of Greek drama. The symbolical world of the romantic 
poets must be considered on its intrinsic merits (which may be of the 
highest) and not as an interpretation or transmutation of ancient Hellas.“ 

The modern world would have been incomprehensible—and probably 
hateful—to the ancient Greeks. And their world, the more it is studied, 
the stranger and the more remote it seems—the greater and the richer, 
certainly, and also the more terrible, but stranger, always, and more 
remote. 

It is to the modern world that the modern Greeks belong, except in 
so far as the Byzantine heritage is theirs. Comparison between them and 
the ancient Greeks is usually meant to flatter, but if it had any validity 
at all, it would often be far from flattering. 

The modern Greeks have strong urban sense—even the peasantry 
long for an urban life in a manner that is sometimes a little disconcerting 
to those who idealise Greek rusticity. But there is nothing in modern 
Greece that resembles the ancient Polis. The Polis had a terrible power 
over the individual that has no modern counterpart except perhaps in 
the totalitarian states which are as alien to the modern Greek as they are 
to the modern Englishman or American. And yet, the Polis was to its 
citizens something more than life itself, for it was religion and piety, 
patriotism, tradition, art, music, and literature, honour, and glory. 
Fearfully destructive as the Polis was of human life, it gave human life 
its purpose and its meaning, whereas the modern totalitarian state is 
destructive of life’s meaning as well as of life itself. 

The modern Greek is indeed a ‘ political animal,’ too much so, per- 
haps, but Aristotle’s moduriuxdy (aor is not translatable by the words 
‘ political animal.’ It cannot be translated at all. Civic animal would be 
more literal, but the Polis was something quite different from the Roman 
civitas or the modern city—it was infinitely more. No modern com- 
munity, whether religious or secular, is so closely knit, so comprehensive, 
so much an organic whole, as was the Polis. Without the Polis, ancient 
Greek civilisation is inconceivable. 

The ancient Greeks were not individualists. In this respect, the 
modern Greeks, who are the most individualist nation in the world, 
differ profoundly from them. The ancient Greeks were richer in creative 
genius, and in personality (personality and individualism are not the 
-same) than any people before or since. But genius and personality could 
mean nothing to them apart from the Polis—and the more exalted it 
was, the more it was of the Polis. The coercive powers of the Polis had 
to be irresistible because they had to preserve it as an organic whole 
against the fearful stresses that came from within and without—not 
merely the impact of war against alien invaders, but of constant warfare 


11 It is, indeed, necessary that if symbolism, derived from the past, is to have intrinsic 
validity, that past must be remote enough to be fundamentally incomprehensible. That 
is why all modern medizvalism is bogus—the Christian content (or what is left of it) denies 
admission to any other content. 
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with other Poleis, and of ever-menacing stasis—against the tensions 
wrought by extremes of human happiness and misery, and of personality 
endowed with almost superhuman power. The Polis had the prodigious 


















“oon task of preserving the form and structure of a religion that had no guiding 
ai a theology and no protecting priesthood in the modern sense, and yet could 
., ’ | engender the greatest audacity of speculation. 
oe Most of the inhabitants of ancient urban Greece were slaves. It was 
more | not merely a common opinion or prejudice, such as some moderns feel 
, against ‘coloured people,’ least of all a monomania, like the extreme 
ept im | form of anti-semitism, but a basic assumption, shared by some of the 
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habitually extracted by torture—indeed, when not so extracted, its 
santry | value was regarded as ipso facto questionable. It is true that a slave 
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odern some influence or distinction, that he might receive his freedom, that he 
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°y @Fe | to the treatment of slaves, that might protect him against certain wrongs, 
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prety; bility of appealing against it on any grounds of law or principle. 
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private property—they were the property of the State, or, rather, of the 
Polis. There can be no misery to-day comparable with theirs except the 
misery of the millions of men and women in the lagier of the Soviet Union, 
who are also property of the State. It was a common practice in ancient 
Greece, when a town was taken by a besieging army, to massacre the men 
and to sell the women and children as slaves—and this was done not only 
by Greeks to barbarians, but by Greeks to Greeks, by one Polis to another 
Polis that worshipped the same gods. Only ELAS in modern Greece 
has been able to surpass atrocities so profoundly repugnant to the modern 
Greek conscience. 

The modern Greeks are the inheritors of the ancient estate. The 
ground they live upon is holy ground. But the attempt to trace an 
affinity between the Greeks of to-day and their supposed ancestors is 
an attempt to do the impossible. As long as the Greeks are their own 
masters in their own country, no such horrors as there were in the classical 
period can come upon them. And as for ‘the glory that was ’—the 
greatest secular glory ever known to man—there is nothing throughout 
the entire modern world that is even remotely equal to it. Modern man, 
in so far as he is not a barbarian can only stand in awe and humility before 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks and the beauty and profundity 


12 Even the word Hero conveyed to the ancient Greeks something wholly strange to the 
modern world. To be proclaimed a hero was much more than to be publicly honoured. 
It was a sort of canonisation. The Hero became the object of a cult. 

13 y, that great and terrible book The Dark Side of the Moon (publ. by Faber & Faber, 
with an introduction by T. 8. Eliott). 
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of the all-embracing myth from which creative genius drew ‘ts unexampled 
power and splendour. 

The modern Greek is pragmatic, individualistic, and an admirer of 
personality. Not only is he hostile to all forms of collectivism—whether 
* Fascist,’ or Communist—he is incapable of them. The Greeks are 
never men in masses—even ELAS is held together by discipline, by a 
hierarchy, by the prospect of power, rather than by any mass-emotion 
such as welded the followers of Hitler into a manageable mass. The 
Greek is first and last a democrat and not an aristocrat, like the Spaniard 
or the Pole. There is inequality of wealth in Greece, but no social in- 
equality. The Greeks are inclined towards Socialism, but stop short at 
socialisation. They have, without much planning, with little system, 
and with no doctrine, carried out radical reforms—the land-reform under 
Venizelos, for example, and many social reforms under Metaxas. They 
are not sufficiently pharisaical or doctrinaire to make a cult of labour. 
The Greek, quite frankly, does not like work, ‘and loves his holidays 
with an infectious passion. But when he does work that for any reason 
interests him, or serves some purpose dear to him, he will work with 
concentrated assiduity—for a time. Nevertheless, the life of the Greek 
peasant is one of very hard labour that demands great endurance, a life, 
more often than not, of poverty. But the holidays, religious and 
national, are exuberantly joyous. 

The Greek lives intensely in the present, vaguely in the future, and in 
the past hardly at all. He is quick to anger and quick to forgive. Almost 
every Greek is a liberal, even when he is inclined to be a socialist or a 
traditionalist, or both. There is no such thing as reaction in Greece. 
There has been, and, no doubt, there will be ‘ progress ’ in Greece, but the 
Greek is not what would be called a ‘ progressive’ in this country, for 
the present, when there is no war, civil war, famine or tyranny, is too real, 
too enjoyable, too interesting—and too fugitive. 

The modern Greek is interested in ideas, but is no ideologue. National 
Socialism attracted very few individual Grecks, who were regarded as 
cranks, rather than villains, by their fellow-countrymen. Fascism 
attracted none at all. The only efficient despotism Greece ever had, was 
that of Metaxas, which was not the despotism of one Party, nor was it 
exercised on behalf of an idea—indeed, it was without an ideology and 
existed to serve one overriding purpose : to fight Hitler and Mussolini.4® 

Communism has little meaning in a land of individualists, small- 
holders and traders, and it is not to the Communist idea that ELAS owes 
its power. To Communism as such, there is little hostility in Greece. 
It is characteristic of Greece that Venizelos, when he proposed legislation 
to curb the Communists, should have disclaimed hostility to Communism, 


14 What we call progress would surely have seemed contemptible and perhaps impious 
to the ancient Greeks. That they thought in terms of a golden past, a grievous present, 
and no future—though of eternal renown—may be amongst the reasons why they were the 
greatest innovators of all time. 

18 vy. The Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1946, p. 260ff. 
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and that the present Prime Minister, Tsaldaris; in his broadcast on 
May Ist—a Pan-Hellenic festival (and naturally the occasion for a 
holiday), should have referred in respectful terms to Engels and Karl 
Marx.1*. The Spaniard will hate the idea in a man’s head and kill the 
man because of the idea, without hating the man. The Greek may hate 
the man, but never the idea—he may kill the man for what he has done, 
but not for what he thinks. 

The Greek political parties have no programmes and no principles 
that distinguish one from the other—ELAS always excepted. Even the 
dispute over the Monarchy is personal. Venizelos opposed the Monarchy 
because he opposed King Constantine—he did not oppose the King 
because he opposed the Monarchy. On September Ist, the Greeks will 
vote for or against King George II rather than for or against the monarchy. 
Only ELAS is republican for impersonal reasons. The Venizelists are 
republican because they are Venizelists—for a generation Greece was 
divided not between Royalists and Republicans but between Venizelists 
and anti-Venizelists. The island of Crete is a Republican stronghold 
even to-day, because Venizelos was a Cretan and the hero of the islanders. 
They will, on September Ist, vote for the name of Venizelos—that is 
to say, for his son, Sophocles Venizelos, a politician of some stature. If 
he declares for the Monarchy (whether he will or not, we are unable to 
say), then King George II will have a majority on the island. 

More than forty political parties contended in the elections on March 
3lst. Any Greek who has a sufficiently numerous family and a little 
money can found a new political party or start a newspaper—it is the 
ambition of almost every Greek, if he cannot be Prime Minister, to own 
and edit a newspaper. Public interest in elections is intensely personal 
and every electoral victory is a personal victory—the successful candidate 
is the recipient of endless felicitations from hopeful friends and relatives 
(hopeful, because the successful Party will have many posts to give away, 
for every change of government means a change in the personnel of the 
higher civil service). Persons make Parties—the Party represents the 
person, not the person the Party. 

The structure of Greek life is strongly sustained by customs and 
religion. Even ELAS, although anti-Christian, does not venture to oppose 
religion openly. There was nothing in the Greek civil war comparable 
with the massacre of priests and the destruction of churches and sacred 
images in Spain—a few priests were murdered, but not as priests. And 
two Bishops supported ELAS. 

At Easter every church is overcrowded and seemingly endless queues 
wait outside to enter. Men and women file past the Crucifix, hour by 
hour, kissing it with fervour. A christening in the village is an elaborate 
ceremony, full of profound symbolism, in which all take part. 

The hold which the Christian religion has on the people impedes the 
spread of secular religion, except amongst the uprooted, the alien, and the 
declassé. In Germany, National Socialism swept the countryside—it was 

16 Athenian wireless, May Ist, 1946, 9 p.m. 
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amongst the farmers and peasants, so neglected by the Socialists and 
Communists, that Hitler laid the first foundations of his power. Such a 
secular movement is inconceivable in rural Greece—Hitler and _ his 
followers triumphed in time of peace and against enemies far more powerful 
in numbers and in material resources, whereas the ascendancy of ELAS 
was possible only with foreign aid and when lawful authority was 
paralysed. Hitler could prevail in free elections—ELAS failed in conse- 
quence of free elections. 

The Greeks are more interested in personalities than in multitudes, 
and admire the real uncommon man more than the mythical ‘ common 
man’ so revered in the western democracies—even ELAS, for all its 
discipline and its homogeneity, has more men who are personalities 
amongst its leaders than any other Communist movement in Europe. 

The utopianism of progress, the promise of a collectivist heaven on 
earth finds little belief amongst a people who live so intensely in the 
present, are so individualistic, and still are Christian. And, after all, in 
Greece the earthly paradise is all around. 

It is a gracious and lovely world. The lofty buff-grey crags whiten 
as they meet the crystalline blue of the sky. Across the rough boulders 
of the foot-hills, sardonic goats wander past great cushions of yellow 
Jerusalem Sage and crunch the grey-green scrub. Light streams down 
through purple sprigs of the Judas Tree. The fields and valleys are 
charged with light as though with electricity. The flowers are like 
incandescent jewellery set in verdure. The stocky vines are like candle- 
sticks of twisted bronze, the vine leaves like green-golden flames. Poppies, 
a deeper red than ours, are massed in pools of blood on the rust-red 
earth of the vineyards charged with the light and heat that will, in the 
coming months, swell and sweeten the grape. Pale amber colonnades 
of poplar burn with a soft inner light. Emerald cascades of sallow glitter 
and glow with silvered iridescence. 

The white villages are embowered in trellised wisteria, heavy plumes 
of lilac, and pendent golden mimosa. Oranges glow like red-hot cannon- 
ball amongst metallic dark-green leaves. Outside the taverna, the peasants 
play violin or accordion, sing those songs of theirs that are so earthy, so 
solid, so full of animal desires, so much a part of nature herself; or drink 
their retsina—a clean, dry white wine with smoky resinous tang ; or, 
arm in arm, follow a tripping, pirouetting finger-snapping leader in the 
thythmiec circular dance. And, as the sun sets, the asphodels catch the 
horizontal rays and glow with a soft electric radiance like innumerable 
starry candelabra. 

Rocky barrenness surrounds the capital and in the streets and squares 
is dust and clatter of traffic and vivacity of an exuberant people. High 
above, and visible from almost every street or corner, is the infinite grace 
of caryatids and of sun-drenched honey-coloured fluted column. The 
Acropolis glows or flashes or grows dim with changing sunshine—some- 
times it is a hard, glittering white, sometimes it is dissolved in a golden 
translucency, sometimes heavy grey with stains of rust and sepia. In 
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the setting sun it will be rust-red, like the painted temple of some Inca 
city. Under the moon it is as though suspended overhead, as light and 
white as powdered snow. 

Near the Areopagus, where St. Paul spoke to the Athenians, who were 
always ready, then as now, ‘ to hear some new thing’ ”” there is a little 
church. The cross upon the roof above the portal is lit up by electricity as 
darkness falls. Glittering as though set with diamonds, it confronts the 
marble Temple of the Wingless Victory, high up on the rock’s edge, 
perpetuating, as it were, the memory of the tremendous Pauline challenge 
to all the wisdom, beauty and majesty of the ancient world. 


V 
SECURITY 


After her liberation from the Turks, Greece, although repeatedly at 
war, was never threatened with the loss of her national independence 
until she was attacked by Germany and the Allies of Germany. When 
she recovered her independence in 1944, she did not, at the same time, 
recover her relative security of old, for the Balance of Power in the 
Balkans, which had enabled her, in the past, to count on at least one 
Balkan Power as an ally in the event of war with another, was not restored. 

The hegemony exercised by Germany over the Balkans has been 
destroyed, but the Balkan Powers—other than Greece—have not 
recovered their independence. The German hegemony has passed to 
Russia. To-day, Greece has a solidly hostile coalition on her northern 
borders. She is alone in the Balkans and her independence is threatened 
by that coalition. Russia is, in effect, her neighbour and it is, in a last 
analysis, Russia who threatens her independence. 

Neither the Germans nor the Italians had allies amongst the Greeks— 
they could dispose of no considerable Fifth Column. Bulgaria had ELAS 
for an ally—as we have tried to show in our previous article. To-day, 
ELAS is the ally of Yugoslavia and Albania, as well as of Bulgaria—that 
is to say, of Russia. ELAS is a Fifth Column still—an operational force 
engaged in an internal campaign against Greek independence, a campaign 
which is but part of a vast European action conducted by Russia. 

Just as Germany struck at Great Britain through Greece, so Russia 
is striking through Greece, for whatever Great Power controls Greece will, 
in the end, control the eastern Mediterranean. The independence of 
Greece is, therefore, a vital British interest—and is recognised as such by 
the British Government. 

The elections of March 31st disproved the assertion constantly made 
by EAM and ELAS that they are ‘the people.’ They were left with no 
hope of becoming masters of Greece without help from abroad. To-day 
the function of ELAS (which, as we have tried to show in our previous 
article, is effective militant force within EAM) is to intensify every internal 
and external weakness of Greece, to promote anarchy, disruption, and 

1? Acts xvii, 21. 
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armed violence, to exacerbate the discontent of the national or religious 
minorities, especially of the Slavophones in Macedonia, to embroil her 
with Turkey, and to create as much trouble as possible between her and 
Great Britain, so that she may succumb in isolation to the assault of her 
enemies. That assault has already begun—the ‘undeclared war’ in 
northern Greece, to which we shall return later on, is part of the developing 
offensive against the security of Great Britain in the Mediterranean. 

How can Greece prevail over ELAS and yet remain on good terms— 
as she is resolved to do—with Russia and her northern neighbours? If 
ELAS grows more and more menacing, and Greece has to act in self- 
defence, how is she to do so without illiberal legislation and without 
incurring the reproach—abundantly levelled at her, even now—of 
* Fascism ’ or ‘ reaction ’ ? 

It would be presumptuous for us to attempt an answer which she 
will surely find for herself. We can but try to examine her internal state 
a little more closely in relation to ELAS, and to indicate some considera- 
tions which are likely to weigh with the Greek Parliament whenever it 
has to decide how the menace of ELAS must be met. 

In our previous article we stated that Greece, to-day, is a land of full 
individual freedom. She has a free economy—there is no rationing,'® 
there are no ‘ controls,’ there is no ‘ planning ’ except of the most empirical 
kind. All this freedom is shared—and exploited—by ELAS. There is 
not another country between the Arctic and the Augean in which the 
opposition enjoys such freedom—not one other, in which such freedom 
would not mean the instantaneous overthrow of the Government. 

Rationing may be a necessity, but it is dangerous when it is imposed 
by a despotic Government. Indeed, it is the most formidable weapon 
in existence at the disposal of tyranny—far more formidable than prison 
torture-chamber, or firing-squad. It enables a tyranny to decide who 
shall eat and who shall not. The Pauline injunction becomes ‘If any 
would not support the Government, neither shall he eat.’ 1° 

The Greek Government has been criticised with some severity—and 
perhaps with some justice—because it has not imposed rationing. But 
it has abjured a power which is used with terrible effect in Yugoslavia 
and other countries. It cannot, as there are no ration cards in Greece, 
manipulate the categories, so that its supporters receive ration cards 
that entitle them to a higher ration, while its opponents receive no ration 
at all. The control of the labour exchanges also lends a tyrannical 


18 Except for the basic ration of bread distributed by UNRRA. It is also forbidden to 
serve more than 40 grams (4°04 oz.) of bread per meal per customer in restaurants. Accord- 
ing to UNRRA in Greece, UNRRA at Work, No. 2 (issued by the European Regional Office, 
11 Portland Place, February, 1946), the ‘ entire population of 7,000,000 depends on UNRRA 
for over 50 per cent. of its basic food.” UNRRA in Greece gives a useful summary of the 
economic condition of Greece during the past winter and of the relief afforded by UNRRA. 
The head of UNRRA in Greece, Mr. Maben, and his staff, have invariably been resolute in 
their insistence in the fair distribution of relief. Their work has been one of the finest 
humanitarian and practical achievements of post-war Europe. 

29 IT Thess. iii, 10. 
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government a terrible power—‘ if any would not work, neither shall he 
eat.’ What if work is denied ? What if even private firms, if any such 
survive, dare not give employment to a man from whom the official 
permit to work has been withheld ? Such things are becoming a common- 
place under the modern tyrannies. They are not to be found in Greece. 

There has been some criticism because ‘ controls’ are not imposed 
to reduce the harshness—and it is indeed harsh—of the contrast between 
want and plenty in Athens. 

But to appreciate the case for and against rationing and ‘ controls’ 
it is necessary to look back a little. 

Greece is, by nature, the poorest and barrenest country in Europe. 
That is the reason why she suffered greater economic hardship than any 
other country under German occupation. 

Like Great Britain, she must perish if she lose her overseas trade— 
and about half her wheat must come from overseas.2° The Second World 
War reduced her total imports by nearly a half even before she herself 
was invaded. When she went to war, the demands. of her army for 
transport, draught animals and livestock reduced her agricultural 
production by nearly one-third. The Germans divided Greece into 
administrative regions that were cut off from one another, the Bulgarians 
annexed the productive provinces of eastern Macedonia and western 
Thrace,?! so that the flow of internal trade was brought to an end. Famine 
was the result—men, women and children died in the streets of Athens 
and on some of the islands. Had not the International Red Cross inter- 
vened, millions of Greeks would have perished. 

The Germans, before they left, destroyed bridges, railways, embank- 
ments, rolling-stock and plant. Shipping—the chief means of passenger 
and goods traffic in Greece—had been reduced by more than a half.” 
Even to-day, the roads are in such a condition that an American jeep 
cannot travel safely at more than ten or fifteen miles an hour. Had it 
not been for the International Red Cross during the war and for UNRRA 
since, the population of Greece would probably have been reduced by 
one-half. Even to-day, there is severe undernourishment, especially in 
the remoter regions that do not produce any food. 

For efficient rationing—rationing that will not be wasteful, will not 
discriminate unfairly, will not lead to extensive corruption—a govern- 
ment exercising unchallengeable authority, the rule of law, the prevalence 
of order, a multitude of officials, and transport are necessary. These 
conditions did not exist in Greece—but UNRRA, with its authority 
derived from Great Britain and the United States, its transport, and its 
staff, was able to introduce them. But as the recovery of Greece from 
war, civil war, and anarchy proceeds, they will come into existence. 

20 Athens, in the fifth century B.c., had to import grain from Egypt and Russia and 
was threatened with starvation whenever, in time of war, the fleet was unable to maintain 


open communications. 
*1 V. Kathleen Gibberd : Greece (Cambridge University Press). 
2 At the end of the war, Greece was left with only 28 per cent. of her coastal shipping 


(UNRRA in Greece,"p. 4). 
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When UNRRA leaves, at the end of the present year, some system, 
either of basic rationing, or of extensive relief, under the Greek Govern- 
ment, will be necessary.2* With it will come the temptation to discriminate 
unfairly. If the temptation is resisted, the political stability of Greece— 
always the prerequisite of economic recovery—will be the more enduring. 

There is no Black Market in Greece, for the word Black implies 
illegality. The well-stocked and crowded Athenian market is legal and 
therefore not a source of corruption—there is corruption in Greece, but 
not of the kind that will always follow restrictions and ‘ controls.’ The 
absence of ‘ controls’ is a matter of astonishment to visitors, and some- 
times of censure. It is hard to see who would be the gainers if a general 
system of controls were to be imposed. It has been suggested that some 
of the more opulent restaurants—‘ where you can have a better meal 
than in any London restaurant ’"—should be closed. If they were to be 
closed, innumerable peasants who bring their olives, oranges, eggs, and 
so on to town would be the losers. One of the first necessities in Greece is 
the revival of trade—measures restricting the free flow of trade can but 
retard recovery. 

In Greece, to-day, where political and economic freedom prevail, 
EAM exists as a tied and controlled society. It is a despotic imperium 
in a liberal imperio. It is by far the richest of the political parties. It 
is able to administer relief to its own needier members. At Easter, a 
large loaf of bread, with an egg, painted scarlet, imbedded in the crust, 
is baked in every household. Those remand prisoners who are members 
of EAM, received so many of these loaves from this organisation that they 
were better supplied than prisoners belonging to any other party—and 
far better than those belonging to no party at all.}: 

EAM has sufficient wealth to engage in big financial transactions 
and in speculation on the exchange. Its financial organisation—OMSA, 
the ‘Opydvwors Medéryns Xxediov ’AvixoSopnors (Organisation for the 
Study of Reconstruction Plans) has agents in the big banks and some 
of the leading commercial houses as well as overseas. OMSA is well- 
informed about the state of the money-market and about movements of 
trade. In June it engaged in a large financial transaction but was out- 
done by private firms, suffering so heavy a loss that it was unable to 
finance the strike it had called for June 17th against the Government’s 
bill ‘ for the restoration of law and order ’—this was one of the reasons 
for the failure of the strike.** EAM have used the gold supplied by 
Great Britain during the war for many purposes other than for fighting 
the enemy—for the purchase of newsprint, for lucrative dealings in 
currency, for financing strikes, for anti-British propaganda, and so on. 


*3 One may, perhaps, hope that Mr. Maben, or some of his staff, will remain voluntarily 
in Greece, so that, with their great experience, they may assist the Greek authorities in 
establishing a fair and efficient system of rationing or relief. In a country like Greece, 
relief, financed out of taxation, is probably preferable to rationing. 

™* According to the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph in Athens, only 10 per cent. 
of the workers in the region of Athens and the Pireus responded (Daily Telegraph, 
June 19th, 1946). 
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There is, as far as we are aware, no proof that EAM is financed by Russia. 
But it imports cattle, supplied by Bulgaria, at a low cost and sells them 
at a high profit in Greece—one may presume that Bulgaria supplies the 
cattle at the request of Russia. EAM also receive Russian films free of 
charge and makes a large profit by showing them in Athenian picture 
theatres. 

In the world of art, letters, and the theatre, EAM has achieved a 
powerful ascendancy. The trahison des clercs has gone very far in Greece— 
further, even, than in Great Britain. The literary cliques and coteries 
are led by persons of some brilliance and exercise a considerable fascina- 
tion over the young. Writers of inferior ability can, if they make amends 
by showing political zeal, achieve some success if they serve EAM. Love 
for the masterpieces of Greek antiquity is discouraged—to admire Homer 
or Sophocles in Athens to-day is to be a ‘reactionary.’ EAM finds 
many recruits amongst the overcrowded literal professions—like 
the nationalist movements in Egypt and India, it attracts many under- 
paid lawyers and civil servants (Greece has a superabundance of lawyers, 
many of which have no practice). It also attacts the urban young— 
it gives them a purpose in life, a sense of self-importance, something 
to do (such as distributing propaganda). EAM has a large following 
amongst the refugees who fled from Asia Minor and Thrace in 1922—they 
numbered more than a million, but although much was done for them, 
many of them have the mentality of the uprooted and see in the anti- 
Turkish policy of EAM a hope that they may, some day, return to their 
former homelands. 

Banditry is but a romantic term for what in England is called robbery 
with violence. In Greece it often has a political character, for the ‘ bandit ’ 
is more likely to find support and sympathy if he can pass for a political 
partisan. The Greek judiciary does not appear to be influenced by 
political prejudice, as the British Legal Mission to Greece has testified,** 
but sentences of death are commonly commuted by higher authority 
and many prisoners have been released under amnesties—and the prospect 
of a further amnesty has been held out with a view to promoting political 
reconciliation when the King returns. Such leniency appears humane, 
and perhaps it is, but the consequences are that many murderers have 
been let loose in the country and that many persons, especially such as 
had fathers, brothers, sons and even children amongst the victims of the 
massacres perpetrated by ELAS, have taken the law into their own 
hands because they feel the law does not afford them adequate protection. 
The consequence has been a revival of the vendetta. The vendetta was 
traditional in Greece, especially in Peloponnesus, and had begun to die 
out. But if a murderer returns to his village and is recognised by friends 
or relatives of his victim he will probably be murdered himself—and 
retaliatory murders have provoked further murders. There is a small 

35 ‘ Charges made by EAM that judges allowed their political convictions to influence 
the conduct of criminal trials were not borne out by evidence submitted to us, nor by our 
own observations and enquiries ’ (Cmd. 6838, p. 30). 
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monarchist organisation, known as X,?* which is chiefly recruited from 
amongst youthful friends and relatives of murdered persons. It wages a 
secret vendetta. It is disowned by the great monarchist party, Aaixov 
Koppa, usually known as the Populists, the biggest political party in 
Greece, but has lent colour to the entirely unfounded belief that Greek 
Royalism has something to do with ‘ Fascism.’ 

There is nothing that offers a greater contrast between Greece and 
her northern neighbours than the contrast between the administration 
of justice in the one and the other. There are murders in Greece, but there 
are none of those judicial murders, like the judicial murder of General 
Mihailovitch, which are so characteristic of the ‘ totalitarian ’ States.27 

According to the Greek Ministry of Public Security, there were fifty-five 
armed bands known to be at large in April ; 205 crimes of violence were 
committed from April Ist, 1946, until May 20th, 


85 were by Communists 

38 by Nationalists (i.e., Royalists) 
28 unidentifiable 

54 non-political 


205 28 


In the north of Greece, ‘ banditry’ has an organised political and 
military character, and threatens not only the lives and property of 
individuals, but the territorial integrity of Greece. 

The specific Bulgarian claim to Greek Macedonia was merged in a 
more general claim on behalf of the Slav nations after the Germans and 
their Bulgarian allies were expelled from Greece. Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia abandoned their old strife at the demand of Russia. Meetings 
were held in Belgrade at which the KKE—the Greek Communist Party— 
and the Bulgarian ‘ Fatherland Front ’ agreed on a common policy. The 
conduct of political and military operations was transferred from Sofia 
to Belgrade. The result is that to-day there is an aggressive alliance 
between Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Athenia, and ELAS against Greece. 

Greek rule in Macedonia had been repressive, especially under General 


2° The mathematical symbol for the unknown quantity—the letter Khi in Greek. 
Members of X are sometimes referred to as Khi-ites (the English letter X is = in Greek, the 
Greek letter X is the guttural). 

27 It has been said by The Times (July 18th, 1946) that General Mihailovitch was 
executed because ‘ he had borne arms in civil war against the winnigg side ’ and ‘ in the 
principles which have prevailed in all countries in such periods of internecine strife, he was 
a traitor.’ The Times is mistaken—these ‘ principles ’ have not ‘ prevailed in all countries 
in such periods,’ for they have not prevailed in Greece. Colonel Sarafis, for example, and 
others who held commands in ELAS during the civil war, were also ‘ against the winning 
side.” But they have not been executed—or even tried—as ‘ traitors.’ 

48 Greek Bulletin, June 5th, 1946. Serious clashes were recorded in The Times on 
May Ist, May 7th, and July 8th. According to Reuter’s correspondent in Athens, ‘ British 
observers consider that an element of vendetta and reprisals, made possible by the release 
of hundreds of EAM members under the prison amnesty law, is at the root of the trouble’ 
(The Times, May Ist, 1946). 
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Metaxas. When Greece was invaded by Italy, the Macedonian troops 
fought loyally side by side with the Greeks. It was under the Bulgarian 
occupation and through the partnership between Bulgarians and ELAS *® 
that many Macedonian Slavophones turned openly against Greece. 
When Macedonia was reoccupied by Greek forces, repression, incited by 
the fearful atrocities perpetrated by the Bulgarians in which some 
Macedonian Autonomisis had taken part, began anew. Revolt against 
repression was—and still is—exploited by ELAS and by Yugoslavia, 
and to-day herds of Autonomisis are operating in the mountains of 
northern Greece. 

But the Macedonian Slavophones as a whole do not regard themselves 
as Bulgarians and have no wish to come under Bulgarian or Yugoslav 
rule, or to become part of a Russian-controlled Slav Federation. A 
reconciliation between them and the Greeks is by no means impossible— 
the Slavophones cannot be Hellenised, nor can they form a separate State. 
But they can be assured of certain rights as a national minority within 
the Kingdom of Greece. 

But the alliance between ELAS and Greece’s northern neighbours, 
who are determined to prevent a settlement, has created a situation that 
is highly explosive and full of menace to Greece. The Greek Government 
have been very secretive on the subject, for fear of giving offence to 
Yugoslavia and to Russia at a time when Greece can ill afford incurring 
the hostility of any Power, a time when she needs all the support she can 
obtain in support of her demands on her former enemies. Little of what 
was happening in Macedonia reached the outside world. But in June 
the Greek Governor-General of Western Macedonia, Dalipis, in the 
belief that the situation was becoming so menacing that the world should 
know it, took the bold course of publishing the truth—he could hardly 
have foreseen that the world would take so little notice, that the British 
press, in particular, would simply ignore the exposure of a threat, not 
only to the independence of Greece, but to the security of the 
Mediterranean. Dalipis publicly arraigned Yugoslavia for waging 
‘ undeclared war ’ on Greek soil. 


‘It is imperative,’ he stated,®° ‘that the whole of the Greek people . . . 
and all the civilised world as well, should be told of the appalling drama that is 
unfolding in the blood-drenched Greek soil of Macedonia. . . . Armed bands 
of KKE criminals are active all over Macedonia—most of them have been but 
recently released from prison—as well as bands of the terrorist organisation 
NOF,® bands which receive their orders and supplies and operate from Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. .. . 

‘We declare to the Greek people . . . that a veritable undeclared war is 
being waged in Macedonia between Greece and Tito’s Yugoslavia, whose tools 


2° V. the Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1946, p. 13 ff. 

8° The Yugoslav-controlled Popular Liberation Front, which has replaced SNOF (for 
details of SNOF, v. the Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1946, p. 12 ff.). Subsidiary 
organisations of NOF are NOMS, the United Liberation Youth Movement, and AFZ, the 
Anti-Fascist Women’s Front. 
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are. NOF and KKE—+the ringleaders are the same persons who, during the 
[Bulgarian] occupation perpetrated murder, incendiarism, and propaganda 
against Greece and for Bulgaria, the Bulgaria of the Axis... . 

‘ Now that Bulgaria has sunk in the eyes of the world because of her repeated 
collaboration with Germany against the world’s freedom, and, above all, the 
freedom of the small nations, Pan-Slavism uses Tito’s Yugoslavia, after imposing 
Communism upon her, and, instead of the aor go Committee and the 
Comitadjis, now uses NOF and its gangsters. . 

“Worst of all, there are Greeks ls éaenes of them working for money, 
others through naiveté which makes them victims of deception—who have 
become instruments of our country’s enemies and are collaborating in crime 
and terrorism with those same enemies, so that the national character of the 
Macedonian population may be changed and that the country may pass into 
our enemies’ hands. We have in our possession official and irrefutable evidence 
fully proving active collaboration and co-ordination between KKE and NOF, 
that KKE and NOF have a common leadership which is situated outside 
Greece, which organises and directs the undeclared war that rages and is en 
spreading i in Macedonia, and that the aims of this whole movement . are : 

‘ (a) To raise the Macedonian question by provoking disturbances o on a big 
scale with the help of ostensibly spontaneous risings of the Macedonian popula- 
tion at a time when councils, conferences, and congresses are being held to 
decide the map of Europe. 

(6) The calculation is that, by a dynamic handling of the situation, the 
Greek Government may lose control, so that, the Macedonian question being 
unsolved, it will be impossible for Greece to raise the question , . . of re- 
adjusting her frontiers. 

(c) In the event of a European crisis or conflict, to carry out such destruc- 
tion and to proceed to such action as will facilitate operations from the north.” *4 


On July 5th there was so serious an incident in Macedonia that it 
could hardly be withheld from the public, at least not from the public of a 
free country. It increased the force of the Governor-General’s warning. 
One armed band, about 500 strong, attacked a Greek military camp near 
Kilkis, in Macedonia. Seven soldiers were killed and twenty-five taken 
prisoner. Later on, according to report, sixteen of the prisoners were 
found dead and mutilated in a ravine. Seven of the assailants were 
captured by a British unit—one of them was a Yugoslav.* 

Within a society so liberal as the Greek, a society almost without a 
structure, although strongly founded in religion, custom, and liberty, 
an organisation like ELAS, which is a complete society in itself, is doubly 
powerful by reason of its hierarchic structure, its terroristic discipline, 
and its singleness of purpose—and trebly powerful by reason of the 
support it receives from abroad. Its chief political opponent, the Populist 
Party receives no support from abroad, has suffered heavy losses through 
massacre, and has been the object of sustained vilification in the world’s 
press, but it draws its strength from the Greek people, especially from 


31 For full text v. Hilenikon Aima, Athens, June 22nd, 1946. 

32 y. The Times, July 8th, 1946, p. 3. ‘In many provincial districts, especially in 
Northern Greece, terrorist bands now infest the countryside and do not hesitate to enter 
towns and attack police and troops ’ (ibid.). 
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the peasants, and is the biggest Party in Greece because it is, above all, 
the Party of Greek loyalism. 

The Governor of Western Macedonia did a courageous deed—a deed 
only possible in a free country—when he called the world’s attention to 
events in his province, events so much more dangerous to the world’s 
peace than the Spanish Dictatorship. He did not, in his warning, mention 
Great Britain—to have done so would, no doubt, have been outside his 
competence. But the warning touches Great Britain nevertheless, for 
the menace to the security of Macedonia is a menace to the security of 
Greece, and the menace to Greece is a menace to Great Britain and the 
Empire. The ultimate cause ELAS is meant to serve is the overthrow 
of that Empire. ELAS is but one of the many instruments, and a 
small one, in the service of that cause, but one not to be underrated. 
If Greece loses her independence to northern invaders, as she did before, 
in 1941, Crete will become untenable, as it did before, and the edifice 
of Mediterranean security will be shaken, as it was before, and will have 
to be restored at any cost, a cost that may be as fearful as it was before. 

It was not for nothing that Field-Marshal Montgomery visited Athens 
the other day. It was a sure, instinctive understanding of future neces- 
sities, as well as Greek gratitude and Greek worship of heroic personality 
that made the gay Athenian multitudes give him so rapturous a reception. 

The reason why the Greeks are exposed to the enmity of their northern 
neighbours and of Russia is that they stand in the way, as they once 
stood in Germany’s way. And, because Greece is free, she is exposed 
to an even baser enmity than that of those to whom she is an impediment 
to be struck down—the enmity of those who cannot abide freedom, 
who are jealous of the independent spirit, who have a deep distrust of 
all personality, who feel a crooked malignance in the presence of loyalty. 

We have tried to show how hazardous it is to trace any kinship 
between the Greeks of to-day and the Greeks of old. But one resemblance 
there is—though whether by kinship or by chance, no one can tell: 
what was true of the Greeks twenty-five centuries ago is true to-day : 


* What they did and suffered, they did and suffered freely and not as other 
people.’ 4 

To all who are Europeans in the deeper sense, the thought that the 
Greeks may lose their freedom is a thought of ‘the abomination that 
maketh desolate’; the thought that they will defend their freedom—and 
that they will not be alone—-is a brightening hope in a darkening world. 
A European hope, for Europe cannot be Europe in the deeper sense 
without the glory that was, is, and shall be Greece. 

F. A. Voter. 


33 Burckhardt : Griechische Kulturgeschichte, vol. I, p, 10. - 








EDMUND BURKE AS A LETTER WRITER 
(With some illustrations from hitherto unpublished material) 


Epmunpd Burke has never been famous as a letter writer. Professor 
Laski indeed has published a small volume of selections from his letters, 
but probably with the intention of illustrating their political rather than 
their literary interest. Nevertheless, the standard edition of Burke’s 
Correspondence, as published by the fourth Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir 
Richard Bourke, contains an appreciable number of pages that are well 
able to stand on their literary merit alone. Also from time to time in 
various scattered letters to be found here and there in biographies and 
other publications, but not printed in the Correspondence, one may chance 
on some fragment of true literature—one might almost say, sometimes, 
of pure poetry—in the midst of a mass of politics. Such a passage as 
the following, for instance, written in reply to a letter of Lord Auckland 
in which he had said that though he and Burke had not always sailed 
on the same tack in political life, yet that they had always been on good 
terms, and that the signals between them had always been friendly ; to 
which Burke replied : 


‘It is true, my Lord, what you say, that through our public life we have 
generally sailed on somewhat different tacks. We have so, undoubtedly, and 
we should do so still, if I had continued longer to keep the sea. In that 
difference, you rightly observe that I have always done justice to your skill 
and ability as a navigator, and to your good intentions towards the safety of 
the cargo and of the ship’s company. I cannot say now that we are on different 
tacks. Their would be no propriety in the metaphor. I can sail no longer. 
My vessel cannot be said to be even in port. She is wholly condemned and 
broken up. To have an idea of that vessel you must call to mind what you 
have often seen on the Kentish road. Those planks of hardy oak that used 
for years to brave the buffets of the Bay of Biscay, are now turned with their 
warped grain and empty trunnion holes into very wretched pales for the enclo- 
sure of a wretched farmyard.’ } 


These, we think, are examples of Burke’s letters such as might, had 
they been more numerous, have earned him a reputation as a great letter- 
writer, whether or no he were a great political thinker, and publicist, 
and orator as well. But they are not so very numerous; and letter- 
writing is not one of the arts in which he has appeared to shine with any 
peculiar brightness. In that branch of literature he does not seem to 
adorn all that he touches. And more particularly it is noticeable that 
as @ rule there is not a great deal of humour in the letters—indeed, as 
we know, Johnson denied him wit altogether. 

It is interesting, then, from a purely literary point of view, to find 
that there are still some unpublished letters of Burke in which may be 


+ Journal and Correspondence of Lord Auckland. IIL., p. 318. 
94 
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found passages possessing just that magical quality which is the hall mark 
of true literature—expressed now in a touch of half-satirical, half-playful, 
fancy ; ; now in an exalted outburst of luxuriant, highly coloured, poetic 
imagery ; and now again in a little ripple of wit or humour (despite what 
Johnson might have said) flowing out amid the wide stretches of argumen- 
tation, lamentation, and, sometimes, imprecation. 

Our first quotation from an unpublished letter, which we once quoted 
by kind permission of Lord Fitzwilliam, in an article in the Dublin Review,? 
is, indeed, an example of humour—but humour of rather a conscious and 
oratorical kind, which perhaps should be called satire but which has a 
charm, nevertheless, of its own. Burke is writing to a friend about the 
assistance which the Pope had given to the English Mediterranean fleet 
then mobilised against France—assistance which some of his contem- 
poraries might perhaps object to receiving from a Pope—and he says : 


‘Nobody can be so very squeamish as to refuse benefits (nothing else will 
ever be offered by His Holiness) because they come from the Pope. He would 
be an admiral of perhaps wonderful theological talents but of not quite such 
splendid military qualities, who should scruple the receipt of trade Indulgences 
called Munitions de Guerre et de Bouche, from a prince-prelate that believes in 
purgatory. I should not think a great deal better of a statesman at home who, 
from a disposition to polemeck divinity, was so indifferently qualified for the 
conduct of any other kind of warfare.’ 


In contrast to this, our next quotation is a melancholy but poetic 
passage from a letter written to Grattan on March 20, 1795.2 Burke 
begins : 

‘I have just now received your letter. Your liberal partiality is pleased 
to consider the very scanty justice that I am able to deal out to your abilities, 
virtues, and services, as if it were a sort of bounty. Since you have made such 
an offering of value by your acceptance, enjoy it ! 

‘ This poor vapid primrose, that comes forward on the sunny side of an old 
mouldering bank ready to tumble in the ditch, has all its value from its season. 
It appears in the rear of winter, amidst the blighting winds of calumny and 
persecution ; by and by, it will be forgot—I hope and trust it will be forgot— 
amidst the luxury of colours and of odours which your country, warmed into 
gratitude, will shower upon your head, from all the pomp and profusion of a 
genial May ! ’ 


But another passage in the same letter is yet more melancholy, and 
even richer—or should we say more extravagant ?—in its imagery. In 
fact it approaches the fantastic ; but is not the less typical of Burke on 
that account. He writes here— 


‘ I find it hard to be security for any man. I can hardly answer for myself— 
indeed less than for them—if it were not for the landed security I am able to 
give ; much more surely than any of them can do with their great real estates. 


2 Dublin Review, January, 1938. 
® Quotations from this letter have appeared in Sir Philip Magnus’ Edmund Burke, 


p. 282. 
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The landed security I mean is the grave, which is too near to suffer me to 
prevaricate. Though not great in extent, it is lasting in its tenure, and above 
all objection in its title. 

‘ All these things dispose me to it more and more. My inheritance is 
anticipated—my son is gone before me to take possession ; and I linger here 
for what is not fit to be seen, either by the son or by the father.’ 


But meanwhile, before giving, from these ‘new ’ papers, an example 
of Burke’s more natural and spontaneous, as contrasted with his more 
oratorically elaborated, humour, we may perhaps be permitted to quote 
a hitherto unpublished letter * written jointly by Burke, Mrs. Burke and 
Burke’s brother Richard. It is chiefly, indeed, by Richard, who starts 
it, and gives a vivid picture of the family travelling through the English 
countryside, and stopping at Woodstock fora night and at Stratford for 
an hour or two : 

Richard Burke (senior) begins— 


‘Shakespeare and the Mulberry tree for ever; Huzza ! 

‘Need I add “ Stratford-upon-Avon, Wednesday.” 

‘ Here, then, we are, my dear Richard,® and that after a pretty good dinner, 
preceded by many resolutions of not eating until arrived at our bed stage, 
which is twelve miles hence. Now for our proceedings after your father’s letter 
from Woodstock. He told you that Mr. and Mrs. King returned to us. Well, 
with them we supp’d, of course. Your father and mother lay then on the worst 
bed in Christendom: Nagle and I had very good beds at the Inn. After 
breakfast next day, we spent a couple of hours very pleasantly indeed on the 
water ° in a four-oared barge. I tugged with ability and skill at one of the oars 
keeping exact time with the shoulders of Captain Nagle, who used them as 
signals. Though Ophelia had too much water, we had not, and therefore we 
set out on horse-back for a survey of the park. Happily your mother was in a 
Chaise, i.¢e., a Phzeton, and in an hour we returned ;—the Horse-men and woman 
(Mrs. King being mounted on a charger) drench’d to the skin from tip to toe. 
We then, without much delay set to rights (&) recruited ourselves with a very 
good dinner and a good deal of wine: cards and supper succeeded ; and this 
morning we were in the Coach some minutes before six ;—an hour at which I 
am resolved my Sister shall not be in it again. My Brother may dispose of 
his wife as he pleases.’ 


Edmund Burke then, in the most natural manner in the world, breaks 
in with— 

‘Well, the said Wife is submissive, and the said Husband persuadable. 
So we may take some rest on the Road.’ 


and writes a little more about their journey (nothing of very much 
interest) while Mrs. Burke finishes the whole with a postscript. The date 
of the letter is September 16th, 1788. 

In conclusion, to give one last quotation from Edmund himself—an 


* Here quoted by kind permission of T. 8. Wentworth-Fitzwilliam, Esquire. 
5 Richard Burke, Junr.—Edmund’s only child. 
® Evidently the lake in Blenheim Park. 
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example of his humour when in a light, domestic, almost Horatian mood— 
we print, in its entirety, a hitherto unpublished note to Garrick. It was 
sent with a present of turtle—and runs : 


‘ Dear GARRICK, 

I send you a Rosa Sera, a late Turtle—an entertainment at least as good for 
the Palate as the other for the nose. Your true epicureans are of opinion, you 
know, that it contains in itself all kinds of flesh, fish and fowl. It is therefore 
a dish fit for one who can represent all the solidity of flesh, the volatility of 
fowl, and the oddity of fish. As this entertainment can be found no longer 
any where but at your Table or at those Tables to which you give conviviality 
and cheerfulness, let the Type and Shadow of the Master grace his board. A 
little pepper he can add himself. The wine likewise he will supply. I do not 
know whether he still retains any friend who can finish the dressing of his Turtle 
by a gentle squeeze of the Lemon.’ 


In this pleasant atmosphere, then, of turtles—of late roses—and with 
Garrick, let us for the moment take our leave of Burke as a letter writer— 
without returning to any of his more highly ‘ worked,’ or more darkly 
coloured pieces—or to his too constant preoccupation with reflections on 
death and on all the disillusionments and disappointments that he had 
been fated to bear. For, in spite of all these, Burke shows in his life and 
letters much ‘ conviviality and cheerfulness ’—and, we may add, even 
something of ‘ the oddity of fish.’ ® 


7 By kind permission of the late Earl Fitzwilliam. 

8 For an example of Burke’s ‘ oddity ’—as imitated by no less a mimic than Sheridan— 
see the Granville Correspondence (edited by Castalia Countess Granville), vol. II., p. 388 
where we find Lady Bessborough writing to Lord Granville Leveson-Gower: ‘. . . I have 
nothing to give you but an account of Sheridan’s jokes the other day. . . . I never knew 
him more entertaining, telling us numberless stories of Ld. North, Fox and Burke, which 
owe @ great part of their merit to his taking off their peculiar pronunciation and Burke’s 
actual expressions, running from one thing to another. At the time of Mr. Fox’s duel, 
Burke was in a great hurry to go to him, but had lost his sleeve buttons, and was execrating 
by turns Mr. Adam and his servant. Sheridan had by chance a spare pair in his pocket 
(which, par parenthése, I must think, as Burke did, was a singular circumstance.) He 
went the whole way to South St, saying ‘“‘ We must arm (pronounced arrm), we must arm, 
my good friend—this is but the first step to a general massacre. They have murder’d Fox, 
for I should not wonder if the ball was poison’d ; and then at such a moment, when I was 
hurrying to him to lose my sleeve buttons!! I, who am always so careful, and such a 
singular circumstance for a gentleman to call upon me at that very precise instant, with a 
spare pair in his pocket ! !—a thing that might not happen in a million of ages!! Oh, it 
is a villainous, abominable act ; it lies much deeper than a mere challenge from one gentle- 
man to another. They are bringing down the bleod-thirsty Scotch upon us; the whole 
land will be deluged with blood. But we must make our stand; we must arm my good 
friend. I must speak to Fox directly. It certainly was an interposition of Providence that 
you should have a pair of spare sleeve buttons in your pocket at this particular juncture,” 
etc., etc., etc. It went on, and must spoil in the writing, but you cannot think how good 
it was in telling.’ 

H. V. F. Somerset. 


Vou. CXL—No., 834 p* 








BACK TO CASSIS 


My swimming is slow, reliable, and cowardly. Hence it was that after 
I don’t know how many summers of Cassis-going, I only ventured once 
right across the little bay just past the harbour. That was in July, 1939. 
When I was about half-way, I turned over on my back, gazed up with 
eyes three-quarters closed at the impossibly azure sky, and meditated in 
the manner, physically if not mentally, of the young man in Those Barren 
Leaves, only I think he did his meditating in the Tyrrhenian. What I 
thought of was, when shall I do this again? Hitler had made it obvious 
that my sequence of Provencal summers was to be broken. But for how 
long, I wondered. When should I swim across that bay again ? 

Well, the question is still unanswered, thanks to my habit of swim- 
ming ; but only in a literal sense. Year after year I used to forget the 
underground stream that is the bugbear of the Cassis Syndicat d’Initiatif 
for making the water cold by all Mediterranean standards, even when the 
mistral is not blowing. Year after year I used to forgive Cassis and go 
back. And now at last, in 1946, I have had the inestimable joy of forgiving 
Cassis again. The water was freezing, and it was hardly a pleasure to 
bathe. Not that that mattered, for there were other and warmer plages 
to be enjoyed along the coast, and these have now had their turn. But 
Cassis, most delectable of all fishing ports, was once more before my eyes. 

Fishing? Port? They still fish, and the fishermen still prosper. 
But there are few traces of fish, at any rate by day. No longer is the 
quay littered with sardines and merlans and all the other poissons du 
pays. To-day the catch goes not to the Cassisards but to other more 
remunerative markets ; only the drying nets remain to tell the tale of 
prosperity. 

Cassis-goers will remember the periodical visits of cargo boats carrying 
rock from the quarries by the Calanques—those beautiful fjords which 
eat their way into the coast towards Marseilles. That is no more. For 
across the mouth of the harbour, leaving an ingress wide enough for 
small vessels only (and this, one imagines, inadvertently), the Germans sank 
the steamer President dal Piaz, of I should say four or five thousand tons. 
There she lies on her side, her grey paint and slowly pervading rust toning 
in oddly with the landscape—so much so that we had been in Cassis for 
some hours before we noticed her—a sinister reminder of the years of 
occupation. Yet she has her uses. Perched in the mouth of her half- 
horizontal funnel you may see an enterprising native, basking in the sun 
or fishing. She provides an added protection to the harbour against 
winter storms. And the opportunist French have used her side on which 
to paint in letters 3 metres high the election slogan ‘ POUR LA REPUBLIQUE 
—VOTEZ OUI.’ 

The Germans, I was told by one who should know, expected an Allied 
landing at Cassis. Apart from the President dal Piaz, few traces of their 
precautions are left; however slow the post-war French may be to 
co-operate with each other over some matters, it is obvious that there 
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was no unwillingness to remove all minor traces of the Boche. It will 
take much time and labour to get rid of the harbour-blocking steamer, 
and that cannot be done without extraneous help. But Cassis has been 
quick and thorough in all cleaning-up that could be done by local energy. 
Had my hételier, M. Liautaud, not pointed out to me the now almost 
invisible signs, I should never have known that the Germans had built 
a concrete wall right across the main road from Marseilles where it enters 
the port. And all other anti-invasion obstructions have completely 
disappeared. Another anti-invasion wall is still standing, though, to 
the abiding mirth of Cassis. This one, also concrete and about 5 feet 
high, runs a few yards inland across the mouth of one of the Calanques, 
but, as the boatman who took me there raucously inquired, what on earth 
could it have stopped? Conceivably it stopped General Giraud from 
escaping to North Africa ; but not for long, for it was from the very 
next Calanque that he did escape, and so gave Cassis its little corner in 
the history of France. This, I understand, is recorded in Giraud’s Mes 
Evasions, but I failed to buy a copy of the book, which is naturally a 
best seller. 

What other traces of the Germans? The little mole inside the 
harbour has been wrecked. The lighthouse at the end of the main 
mole has gone, though it is now being replaced. Opposite, by the Bureau 
de la Marine, that square, squat little cottage which looks so like a block- 
house that it can never have been used as one, lies an unexploded torpedo, 
No one could tell me whether it had been rendered harmless, any more 
than they could the unexploded bomb I found on the quayside at Toulon. 
Otherwise, nothing much except the Germans themselves. For German 
prisoners are busily engaged in setting things to rights—cheerful, blonde 
youths, evidently well fed and evidently content to exchange their 
present situation for repatriation. One sees them strolling to work in the 
early morning, guarded by a single Frenchman with a rifle slung over his 
shoulder and, appropriately, fisherman’s clothes for a uniform. 

Fisherman’s clothes alternate fairly freely with bits of American 
uniform ; the G.I.’s seem to have been generous. And if the lighthouse 
has gone, another Cassis beacon remains: the green trousers of the old 
man who looks after the pédalo boats you hire by the hour. They may 
not be the same trousers, but they are exactly the same colour, bright, 
almost viridian, as their predecessors, which were for years the envy and 
delight of the colony of artists who were part of Cassis, and who vied with 
each other in attempting to persuade the old man to say where he bought 
them. But he kept his secret, and still keeps it. 

There are a few signs that Cassis is going the way of Bandol, though 
I don’t think it will come to that. There was always a would-be boite 
de nuit or two, and there is now ; and those flats between the port and the 
little bay are now matched by a new block on the eastern side of the 
town, beyond the Cendrillon. But all that belongs not to Cassis, but to 
the spreading satellite area of villas among the pines outside, populated 
by car-owning families who are never seen in, say, the Café de France or 
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the Marine Bar. Certainly not on Saturday nights, when the Café de 
France still opens up its large back room and lets you dance and pay 
double for your drinks, but still for half the sum they would cost at one 
of the boites. One concession there is at the Café de France—the fruit 
machine. Here, for two francs a time, Cassis pours its small change in, 
with a Gallic vivaciousness that ignores the unrelenting exigence of a 
piece of gambling apparatus now almost as universal as the water closet. 
But two francs is a penny, and perhaps less to the Cassis fisherman of 
to-day, and it is for le sport that they play, as do those others at the 
boule stalls in the Place, when it is at last too dark for that other more 
serious game, upon which no one ever bets, the Provengal bowls. 

We were the first British tourists to go back, and we were besieged 
with enquiries about the state of things at home. Not politically. 
There was an occasional puzzled question about Churchill, which we 
parried ; but mostly it was about clothes and food that we were asked. 
Britain’s rationing system was obviously envied, but the price of clothes 
left no one impressed. Xavier, the ferocious-looking but charming 
boatman who took us on our pilgrimage to the Calanques, politely asked 
how much I had had to pay for the suit in which he had seen me arriving. 
When I told him, he congratulated me on having got off so cheaply. 
He had paid several thousand francs more for his own latest creation. 
Not that promenades en mer brought him a fortune nowadays ; but the 
marché noir is the marché noir. 

This talk with Xavier was at the bar of the Café Liautaud, and 
Xavier insisted punctiliously upon paying his round in turn, drinking 
un verre de rouge himself, to the pastisses of the patron, Louis Revest, 
and myself. Pastisse is the nearest approach, with Berger, to Pernod, 
now illegal and unobtainable, except secretly and at a colossal price on 
the Céte d’Azur. Pastisse, like the other aperitifs, is no longer poured 
out in the generous dollops one used to get, but it is still not a bad bargain 
for 74d.—or a little more elsewhere. M. Revest’s hospitable bar and 
pavement is run separately from the hotel, sharing only its name and 
part of the ground floor of the building. But it is a family affair, for he 
married the niece of M. Liautaud. When the Germans, he told me, had 
made up their minds that Cassis was to be a battlefield, they gave the 
inhabitants forty-eight hours to evacuate the town, and then built their 
wall. When they left, MM. Revest and Liautaud, the latter smilingly 
related, took much vivacity in helping to hew it down. 

In the old days I fancy one could, if one chose, converse with M. 
Liautaud in English. But his memory for language is not so good as his 
memory for a face and a name—or was it just his hételier’s technique 
that made him assure me that he remembered well Madame and myself ? 
Anyway, when I wrote to him while still in the midst of journey-plotting 
and passport-renewing, his answer was enclosed in an envelope addressed, 
in faithful reproduction of the printed head of my own paper: ‘ From 
Matthew Norgate, 61 Warren Court, N.W.1. Euston 3663.’ Nothing 
about Londres or Angleterre, but it reached me in five days. France’s 
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postal service—how lovely it is to buy a stamp at the Cassis Bureau des 
Postes, Téléphones et Télégraphes, and have one’s thanks responded to 
with an ‘A votre service, Monsieur ’—France’s postal service is more 
efficient than the rest of her civil service, of which one hears complaints 
on all sides. But best I liked my new courtesy title of ‘From.’ A 
counterpart to the name I have always felt, during French train journeys, 
one would bear with proud elegance oneself if one could not translate it— 
Robinet de Vidage. 

There was old Robinet again, on the train from Paris to Marseilles, 
comforting as ever. The journey, by the only two rapides that run 
each day—one by day, the other by night, with a wagon-lit but as yet no 
couchettes—now takes nearly fourteen hours, as against the pre-war ten 
or so. Being explorers, we played for safety and travelled first-class, 
but there was no need, and the first-class fare is about the same as the 
fare by air. The third-class carriages, ever despised by tourists who 
have never tried them, still have the same well-sprung leather seats, 
and are hereby recommended to those who would economise on travel 
to be more lavish upon living. In the restaurant car we were given two 
of the cheapest meals we had during our three-and-a-half weeks in France, 
and by no means the worst; but here alone we were refused bread 
because we had no tickets de pain. In Paris restaurants one was served 
with bread, and merely shrugged at on not being able to produce coupons ; 
in the south it meant simply the addition of a few francs to the bill if 
the waiter could be bothered. Tourists, I believe, can get coupons, 
for food and cigarettes, but it simply isn’t worth the form-filling. To 
the English ear this will sound shocking. For our first few days in 
France we were shocked profoundly. But after that one was forced 
to recognise the fact that the French black market—in which two million 
people are employed—is at present part of the national life of the country. 
No tourist could exist without it, and no Frenchman except the poorest 
even tries to. France is a country poor in necessities but abounding in 
luxuries. However horrifying the fact may be, it is one that must be 
faced by every visitor. As for the French, and what they are heading 
for But economic moralisings from a tourist would be impertinent. 
Lest I seem callous, however, I must say here that I saw no traces of 
severe hardship. Nobody could tell me how it is done, but the French 
do manage somehow—thanks in part to larger families and households 
than ours, and to the peasant’s ability to live on his own produce and the 
bartering of it with his neighbours. 

But the journey south. It is slower, of course, because every bridge 
the train goes over is a temporary bridge. Sometimes, going round a 
curve, one sees the slender structure over which one has just passed, and 
is alarmed, until one remembers former rockings and dashings on the 
P.L.M., and alarm gives place to gratitude for post-war speeds less gay. 
Here and there by the roadside in the Rhéne Valley is a ruined tank or an 
armoured car, contemptuously left where its bomb found it. And now 
and then, among the French rolling stock in the sidings, is an example 
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of British aid to French recovery, in the form of a truck of familiar 
design bearing the injunction: ‘Not to Run on Southern Railway.’ 
Arrived at Marseilles, where you must stay the night if you have come 
down by the day train, you change on to the local train for Cassis. Here 
no first-class ticket will avail, for it is second and third only—honestly 
enough, for both, I am pretty sure, began life in a former. age as first. 
But now both are grimy and dilapidated, and give you a truer impression 
of French railways as most of them are to-day. But at Cassis, there is 
the same old station bus, I swear with the same broken glass, with the 
driver, his cigarette-end firmly between his lips as he sits under the 
* Défense de fumer ’ notice, racing you at the same gay speed down the 
steep winding road into the port. And there, greeted by M. Liautaud, 
you watch the beaming, sturdy maids carrying your luggage up to your 
room, ready for you to unpack your linen trousers and your seven-years’ 
old espadrilles, to replace which will cost you twenty times the number of 
francs you originally paid for them, and stroll, maillot in hand, to. the 
little bay, to swim across it once more. Or not to, as the’case may be. 


MattHew NorGate. 


THE TRUE SLEEP 


Between the sleep of death and sleep of life 
There is true sleep. It is the sleep I seek ; 
And, most, in waking hours when the oblique 
And multiplying sun defeats the strife 

Of simple opposites. Then am I rife 

With images translated and I speak 

With words of weight and shadow, and unique 
In my own birth but not in living life. 


Therefore the need’s upon me for the power 
To find my present in my self-away, 
As if a mirror took solidity 
And gave it back without its ambient hour 
And made its essence mean the final day, 
Receding into all eternity. 
L. AARONSON. 
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TWO BOOKS ON INDIA 
Fascist India, by Patrick Lacey. Nicholson and Watson, 7s. 6d. 


Is India a democracy? It is possible to answer the question with a 
categorical ‘No.’ If India were a purely Hindu country it would indeed be 
easy, for surely a community governed by the conception of caste must be the 
very antithesis of what is normally understood by democracy. Caste may be 
weakening, but it will die—if at all—slowly and hard ; it will be a very long 
time before any effective notion of equality takes its place. But then India 
is not a purely Hindu country ; it contains over 90 million Muslims and in the 
tenets of Islam the doctrine of universal brotherhood among the Faithful 
holds prominent place ; it is in the Muslims of India that the adherents of 
democracy must apparently place their hope. On the other hand, it is a hope 
not very securely founded ; where Muslim rule has taken a free course—as in 
India of old and elsewhere in more recent times—democratic institutions and 
lines of thought*have not really been conspicuous. Not everyone would agree 
with Sir William Barton that ‘ the political climate of the Frontier’ (that is, 
among the Pathans) ‘is healthier for the delicate plant of democracy than 
anywhere else in India.’ Not everyone would agree either that, since the 1935 
reforms, democracy has thriven better in those Provinces which came under 
Muslim administration. Muslim India may be no more suitable a plot for this 
‘delicate plant’ than Hindu India; and the very fact that the plant is so 
delicate suggests that it is exotic. 

Democratic government—the party system—demands, as has so often been 
said, a condition in which a number of persons roughly homogeneous in general 
character split and dispute on political points. But in India there is no such 
general homogeneity and the issues in dispute are not fundamentally political. 
Further, democracy assumes an association, direct and explicit, between the 
individual and the government; and the attitude of the ordinary Indian 
throughout the centuries has been the negation of this. To him, Government— 
the ‘ sirkar ’ or the ‘ Raj ’"—has always been an external activity with which he 
had nothing personally todo. Indeed, it may well be said that the imposition 
of democratic methods on British lines upon India was an error born of the 
lack of imagination—or lack of initiative—of those then in positions of charge. 
If arraigned to-day those responsible could only plead (a) that this was what 
progressive Indians themselves demanded, (b) that in those days it seemed 
blasphemous to question the universal applicability of our own Parliamentary 
methods and that experiments in totalitarian government were less well 
known than they are now. But this is not to deny that a case can be made 
out for the assertion that India is a soil in which totalitarian government might 
flourish. 

This seems to be the idea—or one of the ideas—behind a recent book on the 
subject. Its title—Fascist India—conveys its sense ; if, says Mr. Lacey, the 
Congress Party should succeed in bringing all India under its control, the result 
would be Fascism. To avoid this danger he apparently presses the claims of 
Pakistan though he does not show how, even if the Pakistan scheme were 
brought into full being, Fascism would be other than inevitable in the remainder 
of India, or even how it could in fact be exterminated in Pakistan itself. 
Pakistan therefore would not seem in itself to solve the problem—how to 
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avoid Fascism in India. Indeed, it would seem that if this is the end in view, 
a much bolder antithesis must be faced ; it is not a question of Hindustan 
versus Pakistan, but of Fascism versus Communism. It is difficult to believe 
that the eventual future of India will not turn to one or the other of these 
extremes ; nothing else is big enough to oust and supplant the existing com- 
plications. 

Mr. Lacey is at any rate clear that Congress domination in India would 
result in Fascist rule ; he seems generally to assume that this would be a bad 
thing for India though he largely shelves this issue. ‘What I am going to do 
is to point the argument that for years the Congress has been a communal, 
fascist or quasi-fascist movement towards authoritarian control of India— 
perhaps even by only a minority active within and for the party. It is not 
my business to judge whether that would be bad for each and every part of 
India. The Congress might produce leaders who would do as much, relatively, 
for their own provinces as Kemal] did for Turkey or Salazar for Portugal.’ 
He then sets himself to illustrate and expound the ‘ Fascism ’ of the Congress 
Party ; he goes further—he institutes a series of parallels between its activities 
and those of the Nazis. . 

This can, of course, be very easily done; there are many such parallels. 
The ‘ Nuremberg ’ character of the annual Congress Party rallies, advertised 
and mounted with every available vulgarity, will be familiar ; while a blend 
of the 8.8. and Hitler Youth may be seen in the Congress ‘ Volunteers.’ These 
have so far been—in the main—polite young gentlemen equipped with nothing 
more lethal than Boy Scouts poles ; but if they were ever in a position to arm 
themselves, is there any guarantee that they would not do so? With what 
results ? The ritual Party dress—white khaddar as against brown shirts ; the 
Party anthem—the dismal Bande Mataram ; the enjoined worship—literal in 
this case—of the leader’s photograph ; all these had their Nazi counterpart. 
Gandhi's dictatorial fasts may take their place beside Hitler’s tantrums and 
threats of suicide ; and there is something familiar in the specious injunction 
to non-violence combined with the glorification of ‘ martyr ’ terrorists—of the 
incompetent blackguard Bhagat Singh, for instance, for whose well-merited 
execution the Congress Party declared a state of national mourning. 

A more serious aspect of parallelism with the Nazis may be seen perhaps— 
as Mr. Lacey well points out—in the rigorous Party discipline prevailing within 
the Congress. It is a commonplace to say—and it is partly true—that the 
Congress Party owes its victory at successive elections to the infinite superiority 
of its organisation ; to that extent its discipline is harmless. It is another 
matter with the rigid control exercised by the Congress Working Committee—a 
veritable Gran Consiglio del Fascismo ; a body elected by no one but chosen 
arbitrarily by the President of the Party for the time being, yet capable of 
pulling all possible strings in the most effective manner. It was a Congressman 
himself who said that ‘Congress Ministers could do only what they were 
permitted by the Working Committee’; and there can be little doubt—it 
has been proved by instances—that the authority of this formidable cabal is 
capable of dictating Ministerial policy and, in the case of resistance, hounding 
even a Prime Minister out of office. Everyone who has served in India is 
aware of the tendency in Indian politics towards unseen ‘ bosses’ operating 
behind the scenes—persons who are rarely members of the Legislature or even 
of the local District Board or Municipality, yet contrive to exercise a remarkable 
influence. Of course such persons exist under democratic governments as 
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well but their opportunities for evil are there more limited. A case can well 
be made out for the view that under Congress domination India would in fact 
be run by a small but unseen caucus elected by no one and responsible to no 
one. The vision of an Indian triumvirate on Hitler-Géring-Goebbels lines 
springs all too readily to the mind. Mr. Lacey perhaps overplays his Nazi 
analogies with his suggestive sub-titles—‘ Parteitag ’ ; ‘ Ein Volk, Ein Fihrer ’ 
(Gandhi, of course); ‘Sieg Heil for the Fiihrer ’ (for ‘Maharaja-Bahadur ki 
jai’); ‘Other Horst Wessels’; but the parallels undoubtedly exist. Are 
they a danger signal ? 

They cannot at least be viewed with complete unconcern by anyone 
interested in the ultimate fate of those 400 million souls whose destinies have 
so long been linked with our own. One can point out that the fundamental 
quality of Nazism—its grasping self-centred aggression—is absent from the 
Congress Party and that it is barely conceivable that such aggression could 
ever become a dominant factor in a régime composed mainly of tolerant laissez- 
faire Hindus. As Mr. Lacey puts it, ‘ Nobody imagines the Congress as such 
would ever achieve or aspire to the barbarous efficiency of Nazidom.’ To 
this it could be retorted that Congress has so far lacked the opportunity and 
that opportunity makes astonishing changes. So far the Congress party has 
been obliged to confine itself to the wholly negative activity of opposing British 
rule ; it remains to be seen what it would do, to what end it would direct itself, 
if this primitive target were removed. That the leaders of the Party could 
find, if they so desired, agents as bestially brutal as any at the disposal of the 
Nazis, no one who has studied the Indian riots—whether communal or anti- 
European—of this century can doubt. ‘ Persuasion became stone-throwing,’ 
writes Mr. Lacey of the Cawnpore riots of 1931, ‘ and soon the trouble developed 
into horrible bloodshed. Women were raped first, then disembowelled, some- 
times burnt alive.’ And this was not organised terrorism at all ; it was ordinary 
worked-up mob fury and beastliness. That violence does tend to follow in the 
wake of Congress rule may be deduced—though perhaps not altogether fairly— 
from the figures of crime increase cited from the United Provinces ; there, 
in the first two years of a Congress Ministry, murder increased by 34 per cent. 
and dacoity—armed robbery—by 70. It would seem then that the elements 
of a brutal and violent as well as of a dictatorial régime already exist in India. 

These are sobering thoughts at a moment when the 4lien control which has 
held these elements in check for two centuries is about to be withdrawn. It is 
well enough—though only well enough—for Gandhi to write, ‘ The worst that 
can happen is that we might have to put up with civil war for a time, but only 
for a little while which . . . may perhaps end itself in the exhaustion or 
destruction of one cOmmunity or the other.’' That does not seem to be ‘ the 
worst that can happen.’ What would be the fate of India and what would be 
her mode of government after the civil war had ‘ ended itself ’ ? 

Mr. Lacey’s book is confusingly arranged and suffers apparently—and 
indeed admittedly—from a series of re-castings and re-writings over a period of 
years. It is difficult to write a satisfactory book on these lines in the rapidly- 
changing India of to-day. I have concentrated here mainly on his examination 
of the threat of Fascism because that aspect furnishes the title and would 
seem to have been the genesis of his book. The rest is mainly an apologia for 
Pakistan to which political idea Mr. Lacey, like so many admirers of the 
Muslim in preference to the Hindu, is by a mental confusion wedded. He 
does not anticipate the arguments against Pakistan put forward so cogently in 
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the Cabinet Mission’s statement. In the course of a short and not very satis- 
factory chapter on the Indian States, however, he makes a remark which 
deserves the widest publicity. The Indian States, he says, ‘ cross, divide and 
pepper it so thoroughly that British India proper is scarcely recognisable as a 
geographical entity and could hardly maintain its present existence as a 
political unit if the Princes had a mind or power to prevent it.’ This is pro- 
foundly true and will remain so whether the non-State portion of India be 
British or Congress. Whether the political future of India is to be democracy 
or Fascism, any forecast that does not reckon with the Indian States is 


chimerical. 
Hizton Brown. 


A Continent Experiments, by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. C. B. Birdwood, M.V.O. 
Skeffington, 21s. 


‘To the mind for which religion is not so much the custodian of the soul 
as of the material welfare of a co-religionist, it is inevitable that such custody 
should assume a form in which religion and politics are intricately welded in an 
indivisible unity.’ So says Colonel Birdwood in a chapter on the Sikhs, and it 
is rare and useful to have a book that attempts an explanation of the Sikhs 
while it roams over a considerable part of the contemporary Indian scene. But 
obviously Birdwood is doing injustice to somebody—either to the Sikhs or to 
almost any other community—if he means to suggest that the welding and the 
motive he mentions are peculiar, or ever have been peculiar, to one community 
alone in any one country alone. 

The so-called Wars of Religion in Europe were strife between sects professing 
a common Christianity. The rivalry in India is between ‘ two distinct and 
separate civilisations.’1 ‘It is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every 
turn in social custom and economic competition, as well as in mutual religious 
antipathy.’ The Congress party is the supreme instrument of Hindu nation- 
alism : the Moslem League is the corresponding instrument of Moslem nation- 
alism : Birdwood shows y ou the Akali party doing analogous duty for the Sikhs. 
After the Congress party’s overwhelming triumph at the polls in the Hindu 
constituencies, only one thing tempered its ambition to unite India by and 
under its totalitarian control. That restraint was the Moslem League’s parallel 
and overwhelming triumph in the Mohammedan constituencies. ‘ Very well, 
then,’ say the Akalis, ‘if there are to be a Hindustan and a Pakistan, there 
must also be an independent Sikh State, our Azad Punjab, for the Akalis won 
23 of the 32 Sikh seats in the Punjab Legislative Assembly.’ 

Now this is surely much less logical than Birdwood says it is. He was 
writing months before the recent Indian elections, but with pretty clear pre- 
vision of their over-all result. On page 167 he recommends Pakistan if—and 
this is a curiously insufficient reason—the Moslem League takes office in the 
Punjab.* Otherwise he repeatedly scoffs at Pakistan, which would be a large 


1 Report of Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reform, 1934, Vol. I., para. 2. 

2 Report of Indian Statutory Commission, 1930, Vol. I, para. 36. 

3 In fact, the Moslem League returned by far the largest single party in the Punjab 
legislature, but not an absolute majority. The Government formed after the elections was 
a Coalition of smaller groups, but its Premier, as Birdwood shows on page 123, is a Moslem 
adherent of the Pakistan principle. I share what must be Birdwood’s regret at the electoral 
slaughter of the Punjab Unionist party. 
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State with a Moslem majority and could be a Federation with a four-to-one 
Moslem majority 4: yet he defends the Sikh claim to ‘ Azad Punjab,’ torn 
out of the Punjab’s very heart, where he admits the Sikhs would be only 20 per 
cent. of the total population. There are 6,000,000 of them in all India: they 
are 1} per cent. of all her people. Undoubtedly their virility, usefulness, 
technical and martial importance, far transcend their numbers. The British 
Cabinet Mission goes to the extreme of giving them precedence over the 
49,000,000 of the Depressed Classes, whom it does not mention at all. 

But I have given disproportionate attention to a couple of chapters in the 
book. My point is that here you have yet another sign of a natural tendency, 
dislike it as you may—the straining of certain Indian nationalities to break 
loose into freedoms of their own, now that they feel a loosening of the foreign 
leash that holds them together. Birdwood doubts whether any Moslem had 
heard of Pakistan ten years ago. In fact, I heard Moslems talking of the idea, 
though not by that name, soon after I went to India in 1929, and it was not 
new even then (except to me). From comments on the proposals of the British 
Cabinet Mission you might think it had failed entirely to understand the signs : 
you might suppose it had rejected and disposed of Pakistan once and for all, 
with emphasis only on the ideal of Indian unity. In fact, the Mission recom- 
mended an elaborate procedure to make Pakistan possible, subject only to the 
concessions Mr. Jinnah himself had yielded; and just as deliberately the 
Mission allowed for the possibility of a further partitioning of India that would 
be more fissiparous than the broadest conception of Pakistan. Again, from 
some of the earliest impulsive comments on the Cabinet Mission’s statement a 
simpleton might have judged it to be a new gospel of liberalism for India, or 
even Leftism, on the very old ground that it repeated a promise of India’s 
independence. In para. 19 it does indeed make the generous assumption that 
in the four constitution-making bodies, 190, 36, 70 and finally 389 delegates 
will agree where small committees have habitually failed to agree on lesser 
enterprises 5; but by its proposals for the election of these bodies it assigns 
their work to the two strongest parties of the extreme Right in British India. 
About representation of the feudal Princes the Mission says ‘ the method will 
have to be determined by consultation ’ (para. 19-ii). 

These are facts about the statement, not criticisms of it, and some of them 
are satisfactory enough on paper. But perhaps this presentation of them had 
better be substantiated. 

(i) The Mission suggested that the so-called Union of India should have a 
jurisdiction limited to Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, and the 
financing of them by unspecified methods. This list replaces the Federal and 
Concurrent Legislative Lists of 95 subjects in Schedule VII of the Government 
of India Act, 1935. As it does not specifically include even tariffs or currency, 
for instance, it is one of the Ministers’ own answers to their plea that ‘ economic 
and administrative considerations ’ weigh heavily against the Pakistan idea. 

(ii) The constitution of this Union Authority is to be drafted by the 389 
members of a Union Constituent Assembly. With four exceptions (see Note 
at end of para. 19-i in the Mission’s statement) the 296 delegates from British 


4 I.e., a Federation to be outlined later in this article. 
5 The original Cripps plan of 1942 was for a single and final constitution-making body 


‘ of just over 200 members, and Colonel Birdwood agrees with Sir Reginald Coupland in 


thinking that that would have been too many. On page 156 of his book Birdwood suggests 
@ commission of nine members plus a British president. 
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India are to be elected by the Provincial Legislative Assemblies. The caste 
Hindus and the Moslems—and the Sikhs of the Punjab—are the only com- 
munities assured of representation. An inevitable and technically proper 
consequence of results in the recent provincial elections is that the Congress 
Party will choose the Hindu delegates, the Moslem League will select the 
Mohammedan delegates, and the Akali group will choose the Sikh representa- 
tives. In other words, the Union Constituent Assembly—unless we are going 
to be surprisingly fortunate—may be the scene of conflict between a party 
seeking totalitarian control over the whole of India and a party wanting similar 
control over a separated fraction of India,* while a little committee of Sikhs 
looks disdainfully on both of them. Let’s pray it will not be so, but the Cabinet 
Mission cannot be blamed if it is, and the antecedents are ominous. 

(iii) But the real work of the Union Assembly is to be deferred. After a 
preliminary business meeting it is to split itself into three mutually exclusive 
sections. These also will be Constituent Assemblies. One of them will represent 
the Moslem provinces of British India’s north-west corner: a second, Bengal 
and Assam: a third, the essentially Hindu provinces of British India. Each 
of these Assemblies is to draft constitutions for the provinces ‘ belonging ’ to 
it. Each of them also has power to decide that its own particular provinces 
shall combine, for whatever purposes it chooses, to form a distinctive Federa- 
tion of their own in their particular part of India—always provided that 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications are reserved to the Union 
Authority. (Colonel Birdwood hints at a thought of some such plan as this, 
at any rate for the Punjab, Sind and the N.W.F.P., on page 128 of his book.) 
So the Cabinet Mission rejects Azad Punjab, but has allowed for a possible 
partition of British India into two Pakistans and a Hindustan. I may be wrong, 
but in the published plan I see nothing to prevent any of them from devising 
a currency and economic policy on independent lines of its own.” Indeed, the 
Mission specifically declares that the Moslems must be allowed to control their 
own economics (para. 5). 

(iv) So much for British India. Many talk as though it were the whole of 
India. In fact, two-fifths of the whole and 93,000,000 of its people belong to 
the Princes’ States, and these hundreds of independent units dissect British 
India in all directions. The Cabinet Mission hardly brings them into the picture 
until the three groups of provinces have drawn their several Constitutions. 
The States’ 93 delegates and British India’s 296 are then to meet in the Union 
Constituent Assembly, to decide what kind of Executive and Legislature should 
have charge of India’s Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. This is 
“the new government’ mentioned in the third sentence of para. 14 in the 
Mission’s statement. But that sentence says ‘ Paramountcy can neither be 
retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new government’; and 
hitherto Paramountcy has been taken to include, among other things, respon- 
sibility for the Defence and Foreign Affairs of the States. Secondly, the Union 
Constituent Assembly has to decide whether India shall stay in the British 
Commonwealth or leave it ; and Colonel Birdwood may be right in assuming 
that the States will elect to stay in it—no matter how the British-Indian 


® Colonel Birdwood, like Sir R. Coupland, shows how the Executive of the Moslem 
League has tried to imitate the totalitarianism of the Congress Working Committee, 
though in a smaller field and with far less success. 

7 In the Indian Central Legislature the three regions have often disagreed on the pros 
and cons of a rupee linked to sterling and of an import duty on raw cotton, for instance. 
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majority votes—even at the cost of their total divorce from British India. 
I fancy he also thinks it just possible that on this question there may be a 
cleavage between the Hindustan provinces and the three in India’s north-west 
corner. Thirdly, even if the vote is for the British Commonwealth, the Cabinet 
Mission concedes that ‘ the precise form ’ of the States’ co-operation with the 
Union need not be ‘ identical for all the States.’ 

Evidently, then, whatever its intentions or hopes, the Cabinet Mission has 
given licence to India’s multiple partition, not indeed into completely sovereign 
polities, but into polities barely distinguishable from separate nationalities. 
That again is not a criticism of the proposals: it only means that on paper 
they prefer freedom of choice to regimentation. A reasonable doubt is whether 
the Mission need have licensed quite so much fragmentation, or quite so much 
opportunity for new disagreement between the two communal parties of British 
India and between the Union and the States. Birdwood repeats Sir Muhammad 
Zafrullah Khan’s point—obvious but discreetly ignored in the Cabinet Mission’s 
formal statement—that if deadlock continues someone outside India, after all, 
will have to break it some time. That will be the time to re-consider India’s 
fragmentation, if no earlier. 

‘It is clear,’ says Birdwood on page 167, ‘ that there can be no preliminary 
decision to divide India with a subsequer:s decision on the Constitution of the 
two portions.’ I should have thought the reverse was clear, and so does the 
Cabinet Mission. The aim must be to give as many Indians as possible the 
maximum accessible freedom to ‘ choose the form of government under which 
they will live.’ Complete freedom for all of them is not practicable: it would 
bring anarchy. But the Cabinet Mission recognises that we must avoid an 
Indian Munich that would subordinate all the Moslems to Hindu domination ; 
and I would add that we must also release as many Hindus as possible from 
avoidable Moslem interference with their independent progress. If they cannot 
agree, I still think this double purpose can be served most nearly by an ethno- 
territorial division of India on the lines and for the reasons I suggested in 
Fascist India : 

(a) Let Hindustan comprise the enormous central mass of provinces and 
States where the Hindus are an overwhelming majority, adding Western 
Bengal and all of Assam except Sylhet (for the Moslem League’s claim to the 
whole of Assam and Bengal is disputable). 

(6) Let Sylhet and the trans-Brahmaputra districts of East Bengal be an 
off-shoot of Pakistan, and the bulk of it comprise those provinces and States in 
the north-west corner of India (including Kashmir) where the Moslems are a 
robust majority. 

(c) Establish a Paki-Hindustan condominium in Delhi; enlarge its Lebens- 
raum by bringing into it those districts and States in the Eastern Punjab that 
have a robust Hindu-Sikh majority ; and let this condominium be an exactly 
balanced Authority, controlling India’s Defence, External Relations, Com- 
munications, Currency, and so much of her tariffs as are needed to finance her 
defence. (Birdwood would see here ‘ the latent nucleus of the machinery for a 
re-united India.’) 

Then, having proclaimed this partition, and so having cut away the ground 
of the most intractable disagreement, call upon each of the three territories 
to draft a Constitution for itself, and to choose delegates to do the same for the 
Delhi condominium (‘ Imparsia ’). 

If the Cabinet Mission objects to this plan on the pretext of India’s economic 
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unity, it also repudiates that objection. It objects that Eastern Bengal and 
the rest of Pakistan would be separated by several hundred miles of Hindustan ; 
but Alaska and the ‘rest’ of the U.S.A. are no less separated by Canada, 
without disaster, and parts of British India to-day are separated by blocs of 
Indian States. The Mission thinks the States would find ‘ greater difficulty in 
associating themselves with a divided India,’ but does not say why. As things 
are the States constitute a partition subdivided inier se; the Mission itself 
offers them every chance to remain unduly fissiparous ; only two important 
States would be required to federate with Pakistan, both of them having very 
large Moslem majorities ; and as it is acknowledged that the Princes’ Treaties 
with the Crown must be revised, the time has come to make them less fissi- 
parous and obstructive than they are. If they are amoral anachronisms, there 
must be room in them for a great deal of revision (see pages 168-172 of Colonel 
Birdwood’s book). The Delhi condominium’s responsibility for India’s con- 
tinental defence would be the answer to one other problem, and the answer 
would be fortified by greater contentment among Moslems in the north-west 
corner. In my own book I have suggested that Pakistan might solve India’s 
perennial military problem by absorbing the trans-border tribes. The Cabinet 
Mission’s formal statement said nothing about this prickly subject. Colonel 
Birdwood adds professional expertise to my amateurish notions, and no doubt 
the professionals will be better than the amateurs at understanding how ‘a 
highly efficient locally enlisted force ’ would be able ‘ to take on the complete 
role of the Army in the aspect of their presence in connection with the wider 
interpretation of Defence ’ (Birdwood, page 134). 

So we go on talking and writing endlessly about what we call ‘ the Indian 
problem.’ Birdwood’s book has the none-too-common merit of recognising 
that the problem is not political only—that constitutional independence is 
but a means to an end. He has interesting things to say of the gigantic plans 
that have been published for India’s economic ‘ reconstruction ’ by expansionist 
industrial programmes. He believes they must wait for one or more National 
Governments to get them going, but meanwhile, in his work for the re-settle- 
ment of demobilised Indian soldiers, he has seen how administrators and 
politicians could give more immediate help than they do. ‘ You do not neces- 
sarily need a National Government to have discovered that 50,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate applied to the paddy fields of Madras would increase the 
annual produce of rice by 125,000 tons.’ Nor do you need a National Govern- 
ment to tell you how India may fare if her population goes on increasing much 
faster than its insufficient production of food. But twin National Governments 
would be less suspect than any alien or unitary communal government if they 
were to restrain, by persuasion, the ardours of human reproduction. 


Patrick Lacey. 
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FAIR COMMENT 


‘Take No CHANCES’ 


THE new crusade against road-slaughter is well on its way. As a 
personal challenge, charging each one of us with prospective guilt, our 
letters are stamped with ‘ Take no chances ; keep death off the roads,’ 
Such is the zeal of the Post Office propagandists that they sometimes 
succeed in effacing the reverse side of postcards. On one, re-addressed 
to me from the office of this Review, the question of a reader unknown to 
me is buried by ‘ death off the roads.’ I do not know what my cor- 
respondent wants of me. I know only that I must ‘take no chances.’ 
These and many other advertised persuasions to expel Death and avoid 
Chance are no doubt well-meant, if expensively designed. But can we 
believe that any of it will be of much use? For many years past not 
even the appeal of ghastly statistics has demonstrably helped to warn. 
The families, the friends of the thousands killed and injured must surely, 
in widening circles, be aware of the danger. Each accident must have 
its effect on the minds of onlookers, as well as on the bodies of victims. 
The rumour and record of it must spread. But the massacre goes on. 
Every speed-maniac believes that he can take chances and that his skill 
in driving will secure that his death sha | be kept off the roads. 


‘ ENGLISH IN A Bap Way’ 


In a recent number of Horizon Mr. George Orwell, whose Animal 
Farm is surely one of the most amusing and edifying political satires 
published for many years in England, reveals that he is in a mood near 
despair regarding the English language which he thinks is collapsing 
under the wider decadence of our civilisation. It may be so, but I do 
not think that much is proved for pessimism by relating decay to political 
writing. For how seldom has this illustrated the Beauties of Prose 
Style, or the true sense of words, since the days, say, of Burke and 
Cobbett ? However, Mr. Orwell’s ridicule of pretentious diction, meaning- 
less words, dying metaphors and ready-made phrases is valuable. Ready- 
made phrases—‘ iron heel, bloodstained tyranny, explore every avenue ’ 
and so on—were once, I suppose, made to measure ; just as, once, current 
cant epithets—‘ hectic, meticulous ’—with adverbs— actually, defi- 
nitely "—were long ago Bright Young Things, now worn into. meaning- 
lessness. Why, at the start, do some of these words and phrases catch 
on and become nauseatingly common? I ‘definitely’ don’t know. I 
suppose it’s ‘ actually ’ Chance. 


DELIBERATE VAGUENESS 


Bad style in political oratory, as Mr. Orwell knows, is not always due 
to ignorance of English, contempt for syntax, or inability to think. It 
is often deliberate. Take, as a great master of political precaution, in 
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writing and speech, a supreme exponent of the evasive and elusive, Mr. 
Gladstone, who rarely said anything without leaving himself a way out. 
As his favourite Homeric heroes were removed from the battle by divine 
mists and clouds, so he surrounded himself with a miasma of mysterious 
words. Had I space I could quote much in illustration. But here is a 
good example. It may console Mr. Orwell in his grief over the recent 
decadence of English, for the dark utterance dates from the early eighties 
of the last century— 


‘ Probably I may find an occasion for referring more at large to this subject, 
to the great satisfaction of my querist, on some of the occasions when I may 
speak in the country; and therefore I will only say that, so far as I am able 
to judge, we are thinking at the present time, and the people of Scotland are 
thinking, of other subjects, which are regarded, I believe, as of much more 
urgent and immediate duty than the determination of a very much contro- 
verted question, which, as I have said before, I believe the people of Scotland 
will find themselves perfectly sufficient to determine. . . .’ 


I break off. But Mr. G. does not. He goes on like that for a long 
time. 
A HovseEwIives’ Opposition ? 


It would be interesting just now to ascertain (without political pre- 
judice), by a sort of referendum, how large a feminine opposition is 
forming against the Government: solely on account of its food policy. 
Bread rationing, a new affliction, has followed the persistence or intensifi- 
cation of all the old ones. Revolt does not often follow overwork ; fatigue 
does not prompt effort ; and millions of housewives are worn out. The 
housewife has been informed that she is not a manual worker. Not 
exclusively so, indeed ; for she works also with her feet (or on her feet), 
with her eyes in search of ‘ extras,’ with her brains in calculation, with 
her back in scrubbing and with her muscles in shopping and transport 
efforts. She is the all-round labourer, Jill-of-all trades. She is—wonder 
for women—almost too tired to talk. 


Protest in VAIN 
But there are knowing journalists about, busily overhearing what the 


‘typical’ housewife says. They report variously. One side asserts 


that, though ‘ of course ’ women don’t like bread rationing (for example), 
they fully understand the need for it. The other side says that women 
condemn bread rationing passionately as ‘the last straw.’ This opinion 
appears to have been confirmed last month, when at Central Hall, West- 
minster, the British Housewives’ League demanded a public inquiry 
into the country’s food situation; passed, with conflicting boos and 
cheers, a vote of no confidence in the present Government’s food policy ; 
and announced that 300,000 signatures against bread rationing had 
already been obtained. Those by now may have been increased to a 
million or more. With what result? None. As a former woman M.P. 
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remarked : nothing constructive. All we now know is that not all women 
are too tired to rebel, and that a million or more women voters might be 
prepared to vote against the Government. Interesting, but politically 
unimportant. Resolutions, academic votes, petitions—what do these 
matter, miles from another General Election ? This is said (once more) 
without prejudice or the expression of any opinion on bread rationing 

and food policy in general. 


CHARLES OMAN 


Another venerable Oxford figure—or monument—has vanished. 
Who can recall a time when Sir Charles Oman was not a Fellow of All 
Souls? He had been safely established there for sixty years. His 
white hair and rubicund face seemed to be a perpetual feature! of the 
Common Room. He poured out scraps of information on every historical 
personage with a memory that appeared miraculous. ‘Oman,’ 
another historian told me, ‘knows the whole personal side of history 
through and through,’ though (it was added) he had not the enormous 
grasp of institutional history and obscure sources possessed by York 
Powell who was able to give even specialists useful hints for their own 
studies. I must not presume to estimate Oman’s merits as a historian, 
though I may say that I thought it a pity that he spent years in writing 
upon what many of those who love history find the most boring of all its 
departments—the art of war. And that after others had already done 
much of the work. 


‘TAKEN AS READ’ 


. As one read an essay to Oman, he would stand with his back to the 
fire in his large room, gazing benevolently, if vacantly, before him, 
while the pupil read on ; seldom corrected, but not always uninterrupted. 
For occasionally Oman would interpose with ‘Thank you, you seem to 
have covered the ground,’ when the essay was not ended, the ground 
only half-covered. This was disconcerting to under-graduate vanity, 
though I do not think it was meant as a rebuke. It may have meant 
that he had heard it all so often before and knew it all so well that he 
could not refrain from taking the rest as read. He was bored. The 
only occasion on which I remember Oman as a bit of a bore himself was 
when he attended, as a guest, a select dinner given by the Inner Circle 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Each guest was required to ‘say a few 
words ’ of thanks and acknowledgement after dinner. To the surprised 
embarrassment of all Oman jovially sang the whole of that dreary ballad, 
‘The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ’ at the top of a not very musical 
voice. Perhaps he forgot that he was not at a college gaudy. Or he 
may have thought that the antiquaries would be stimulated by a speci- 
men of antique song. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 





MEMORANDUM ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


I 


Arter the elections on May 26th, which gave the combined Communists 
and Socialists roughly 52 per cent. of the total vote, it is fitting to give 
a comprehensive survey of the Czechoslovak situation. 

During the war Dr. Benes tried to organise the political centre and 
the moderate left-wing groups in London, but a large section of the Czech 
refugees followed the lead of the Communists Nosek, at present Home 
Secretary, and Lastovicka, at present director of Prague radio, who 
denounced the war as imperialistic and Benes as a warmonger. Benes 
formed a Government of all parties, except the Communists, with Jan 
Masaryk and Ripka as his mainstays and with General Ingr as Secretary 
for War. Osusky became Minister of State without any influence and later 
on resigned and went to Brazil. Prchala was thrown to the wolves. This 
Government, recognised by Britain, was denounced by the Communists, 
grouped around the association Young Czechoslovakia, in the usual 
terms. 

Their attitude changed entirely on the morning of June 22nd, 1941, 
when the war with the Soviet Union started. They became supporters 
of Benes and their representatives entered the State Council, an advisory 
body. At the same time a Czechoslovak National Council was formed 
in Moscow which consisted of Fierlinger, now Prime Minister, Gottwald, 
now Deputy Prime Minister, Kopecky, now Minister of Information, 
Slansky, now General Secretary of the Communist Party in Czecho- 
slovakia, and Colonel Pika, Military Attaché in Moscow. The Com- 
mittee entrusted General Svoboda, now Minister of National Defence, 
with the organisation of a Czechoslovak army in the Soviet Union. The 
provisional Government in London was recognised with some reservations 
by the National Committee in Moscow, and the National Committee 
exercised a considerable influence on the negotiations of the Czechoslovak- 
Soviet treaty in 1942. 

The main opposition against the Communist influence came from 
army circles in the west ; the main supporter of a close co-operation with 
the Communists within the Provisional Government was Ripka, who 
beforehand had first been the spokesman for a federation with Poland 
and then with Austria. 

Until October, 1944, apart from minor criticisms, the Moscow Com- 
mittee did not try to impose its will on the London Government. In 
October, 1944, their attitude stiffened and threatened with the con- 
stitution of a Government they insisted that General Svoboda should 
become Minister of National Defence. Benes complied. 

In January, 1945, they started to bring pressure upon Benes to leave 
London and to transfer the seat of the Government to Slovakia, which 
was already partly occupied by the Red Army. Their pressure became 
stronger and the special envoy of the London Government to Slovakia, 
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Nemec, who was supposed to take over the administration of the liberated 
territories of the Subcarpathian Ukraine and Slovakia, was drafted into 
Svoboda’s army. The real power was in the hands of trustees of the 
Moscow Committee. Benes, fearing a fate similar to the Polish Govern- 
ment, left for Moscow in March. Before his departure from London, he 
promised some prominent members of the Czechoslovek community in 
exile that under no circumstances would he hand over to the Communists 
the Home Office, National Defence and Education. After four days’ 
negotiations under active Russian influence, a Government was formed 
in Moscow, where the Home Office, National Defence, Education, Informa- 
tion, and Agriculture were in Communists hands. This Government 
proclaimed its programme in the declaration of Kosice. 

The main points of the declaration are : Czechoslovakia is a national 
state of Czechs, Slovaks and Subcarpathian Ukrainians. Minorities will 
be expelled. Industries will be nationalised. The local national com- 
mittees will be entrusted with the local government. The new popular 
democracy is based on the four political parties united in the National 
Front. No other political parties will be admitted. The programme of 
Kosice is the foundation of the future. 

It is interesting to note that a very few weeks afterwards the Sub- 
carpathian Ukraine was ceded to the Soviet Union by the alleged wish 
of the population. The Subcarpathians fled in tens of thousands and 
were originally given the right to opt for Czechoslovak nationality. 
But in April, 1946, this right was declared void and the Subcarpathian 
Ukrainians are being forcibly repatriated to the Soviet Union. 

To conclude this preliminary history : On May 5th, 1945, the popula- 
tion of Prague started an armed rising against the Germans. On the 
same day the 22nd Corps of the United States 3rd Army stormed Pilsen, 
which is about sixty-five miles from Prague. The next day the armoured 
spearhead of General Harmon took Beroun, fifteen miles from Prague, 
and nine American tanks entered the western suburbs of Prague, 
but at the request of the Red Army he had to stop and to retire to 
Rokicany, about fifty-eight miles west of Prague. On May 9th, Prague 
was relieved by armoured units of Marshal Koniev’s Army ; 5,000 citizens 
of Prague died between May 6th and May 9th, but Prague had to be 
liberated by the Red Army. 

II 

There are four political parties in Bohemia and Moravia, and four 
political parties in Slovakia which has an as yet undefined but very large 
measure of autonomy. 

The four political parties of Bohemia and Moravia—the Czech parties 
are : 

The Communist Party. The avowed programme of this party is close 
collaboration with the Soviet Union, far reaching nationalisation, expro- 
priation and expulsion of the national minorities. Education in an ‘ anti- 
Fascist ’ sense and a strong line against ‘ reaction.’ Close co-operation 
of all Slavonic states. ‘ Anti-Fascist ’ political education in the schools. 
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Strong distrust of the Western democracies. In the sphere of economics 
the Communist Party suggests the integration of the Czech economy 
into the Soviet economy and a two-year-plan. From 1941 the Com- 
munists were leading in the resistance in Czechoslovakia and they are 
untainted by the Munich agreement which still overshadows palitical 
considerations. The Communists hold the key offices in the Government 
and decide about key posts. They are the most uncompromising advo- 
cates of nationalisation, therefore all newly nominated managers find it 
advantageous to become party members. The army is in their hands, 
so the promotion of officers depends on their political reliability. All 
these factors combined have made the Communist Party the strongest 
party in the country. 

The Social Democratic Party. The general line differs in nothing from 
the Communists. Their chairman, Fierlinger, at present Prime Minister, 
was chairman of the Moscow Committee. Lausman, Minister of Industry, 
is a Social Democrat only in name. He declared in an article in October, 
1945, that the reason for an independent Social Democratic Party is 
only tactical. It would be necessary to create a united working class 
party and as there were no differences between Social Democrats and 
Communists there would be no obstacles to a fusion. The workers 
organised in this party did not understand Lausman’s sophistries and 
therefore left, and are leaving, the Social Democratic Party to join the 
Communists. There is some opposition against this policy, but this 
opposition, which is allegedly led by the Minister of Food, Majer, is 
inarticulate and weak, and certainly found no expression at the Congress 
of the party in November, 1945, which adopted all resolutions unani- 
mously. 

The National Socialist Party. This party is structurally and ideologi- 
cally similar to the French Radical Socialist Party, represents a large 
section of the middle classes and was, or is supposed to be, the mouthpiece 
of Dr. Benes. Its declared programme is social reform at a moderate 
pace, and it objects to the volume and speed of nationalisation. It is 
chauvinistic, and for the expulsion of all minorities and attacks the 
Communists and Social Democrats for not being ruthless enough in 
this question. On the other hand, it is genuinely opposed to totali- 
tarianism, favdurs the co-operation with the Western democracies and 
has become the rallying point for some of the finest intellectuals of the 
country, who try to uphold the democratic traditions of Masaryk, and 
for the rank and file of the outlawed Agrarian Party. 

The Peoples Party. This party represents the Catholics, but aspires 
to become the Conservative Party. It is so far the only Czech political 
organisation which has pleaded for a more lenient. treatment of the 
Sudeten Germans and tried to criticise nationalisation in principle. 
Although their leader, Monsignor Sramek, is Deputy Prime Minister, 
they are being shadowed by the Secret Police and several officials of the 
party have been arrested. Its line in foreign policy, as expressed in the 
periodical ‘ Obzory,’ is close co-operation with the west. 
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The Slovak parties are: The Democratic Party, which organises the 
former Agrarians and the members of the Slovak Peoples Party, which 
has been dissolved. It is strongly anti-socialist, nationalist, and against 
any Czech influence in Slovak life. It is avowedly pro-western and, as 
far as such opinions can be expressed, anti-Russian ; 60 Bes cent. of the 
Slovak electorate voted for this party. 

The Slovak Communist Party. It is the. product of the fusion of 
Communists and Socialists and differs little from the Czech Communist 
Party. Roughly 35 per cent. of the electorate are behind it. 

The Slovak Labour Party. It was founded in November, 1945, after 
some moderate Socialists had left the Communist Party. Politically it 
is a reformist Socialist Party; 3 per cent. of the Slovak electorate are 
behind it. In June, 1946, this party entered the Czech Social Democratic 
Party. 

The Slovak Freedom Party. Slovak Catholic Conservatives resented 
the strong Protestant influence in the Democratic Party and wanted to 
win over the electorate on a Catholic Conservative Programme. This 
party was founded in March, 1946. The Democratic Party countered 
this potential danger by co-opting influential Catholics into its Central 
Committee. Thus the Freedom Party was only able to win 2 per cent. 
of the Slovak electorate. The success of this party was somewhat 
hampered by a pastoral letter of the Slovak Episcopate forbidding priests 
to take an active part in Slovak political life or stand as candidates. The 
reason of this unusual attitude of the Slovak clergy was that the secret 
police had discovered in February an anti-democratic conspiracy which 
was allegedly led by the Jesuit Kolakovic and other priests. Many 
arrests were made and given prominence in the press and on the wire- 
less, but nothing has been heard about the conspiracy since and no trials 
have been fixed. 

Political Youth Organisation. In Bohemia and Moravia the youth 
was organised into the Association of the Czech Youth, which allegedly is 
an all-party organisation. In fact the leadership is in the hands of the 
Communists and the educational activities which are the main task of 
this organisation conform strictly to the doctrine of historical materialism 
in its Russian interpretation. The daily paper and the periodical of 
this organisation are strongly anti-western. In fact, their daily paper, 
the Young Front (Mlada Fronta), wrote in an editorial at the end of 
November, 1945, when the Americans and Russians left Czechoslovakia : 
‘The Red Army taught us brotherly love and how to build Socialism. 
The Americans and British taught us to dance boogy-woogy, to chew 
gum and to talk about the next war.’ As this organisation vehemently 
attacked the Czech National Socialists before the recent elections, the 
Central Committee of this party recalled on May 9th, 1946, its young 
members from this association. Nevertheless, even after this rupture, 
the majority of the Czech youth is under the influence of this organisation. 

The Association of Slovak Youth is the Slovak counterpart to the 
above-mentioned Czech organisation. It is politically somewhat more 
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neutral as the influence of the Slovak Democratic Party could not be 
excluded. Nevertheless, the key positions are in the hands of the 
Communists. 
III 

The trade unions in Czechoslovakia to-day are structurally similar to 
the American C.I.0. The base of the union is the factory organisation : the 
factory organisation of a district form a district union and the district unions 
are directed by the Central Union Council. Although all four political 
parties are represented in the Central Council the real power is in the 
hands of the Communist chairman Zapotocky and Social Democratic 
General Secretary Erban, whose personally expressed opinion is that the 
official policy of Social Democracy should be guided by the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism in Stalin’s interpretation. The Unified Trade 
Union is a state within the state. After the liberation their members 
formed factory councils which took over production and sacked the 
managers and formed factory militias. This state of affairs has ended 
and managers are now only responsible to the Ministry of Industry. 
Nevertheless the power of the Union is considerable. By the presidential 
decree of October 24th, 1945, about the factory committees, the following 
measures were introduced. Every factory elects a factory committee, 
shops with less than twenty employees elect a shop steward. Only the 
factory organisation of the Trade Union has the right to propose candi- 
dates. The factory committees 


‘are entitled to participate in deciding what work should be carried out by 
the employees . . . whether applicants for work are morally and nationally 
reliable enough to be employed . . . to co-decide on the dismissal of 
employees ’ (Par. 22 of the Decree). 


They are entitled to use 10 per cent. of the net profits of nationalised 
enterprises for the education and leisure of the employees, and the Central 
Union Council recommends that it should be employed for factory clubs 
and political libraries. 

Several Spas have become the property of the Union and ‘shock 
workers ’ will spend their holidays there. As there is a comprehensive 
Government wages policy labour disputes are unlikely and the machinery 
of the Union does not take account of such a possibility. It is the policy 
of the Government not to admit the establishment of any ether unions, 
and the monopoly position of this Union will be anchored in the new 
Constitution. The factory militia which has, according to the Union 
leaders, the task to protect the factories against reaction and Fascism and 
is armed and paid by the Union will remain a permanent institution. 

Lately, for the sake of administrative convenience, workers in the 
different sections of industry have been organised by the Union in 
industrial associations, thus the Union conforms now to the Russian 
pattern. 

Farmers in Czechoslovakia. In pre-war times the Agrarian Party, the 
farmers’ organisation, was the strongest party in Czechoslovakia ; this 
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party has been dissolved and forbidden. The agricultural population 
has no political representation of its own. All farmers are members of 
the compulsory Association of Czech Farmers, which is under the leader- 
ship of Mikulicek. 

IV 

The foundation of the civic existence in Czechoslovakia is the so-called 
Certificate of National Loyalty, which is a declaration, signed by six 
witnesses, to certify that the holder has not collaborated with the enemy 
during the occupation. It has to be confirmed and can also be invalidated 
by the local National Committee, which is the present-day substitute for 
town councils. Later, more about these institutions. Without this 
certificate the individual is lost, he cannot get work, a house or rations. 
One of the first acts of the present Government was to decree that this 
certificate must be renewed every three months. 

According to the Kosice programme, and in fact, there is freedom of 
speech and of the press. This freedom is limited by four axiomatic rules 
which nobody can break without being considered a traitor : 

1. Nobody is allowed to criticise or to undermine the unity of the 
four parties which form the National Front and the programme of 
Kosice. 

(2) Nobody is allowed to criticise the alliance with the Soviet Union. 

(3) Nobody is allowed to criticise nationalisation as such, though the 
extent may be questioned. 

(4) Nobody is allowed to criticise the transfer of the Germans. Who- 
ever sins in this respect is a traitor and excluded from the nation with all 
the consequences. 

Within these limits the press is free and uncensored. But no private 
individual is allowed to publish a daily paper or periodical. This right is 
reserved to political parties and organisations of national importance. 
The paper and newsprint is allocated by the Ministry of Information, 
which accords or refuses the permission. The Czechoslovak Press Bureau, 
which hands out the foreign news and the Czech Broadcast, comes also 
under this Ministry. The Ministry, which has local offices in every major 
town, is in Communist hands. The Minister is the Communist Kopecky, 
the director of programmes of the Czech Broadcasting Corporation is the 
Communist novelist Olbracht. 

The Ministry of Education was in the hands of the Czech Communist, 
Professor Nejedly. He has introduced the new subject of political educa- 
tion ‘in an anti-Fascist sense’ in all schools and made Russian a com- 
pulsory subject for all schools as well. A new University, the High 
School for Political Sciences, has been created, where students without 
school certificate standard are admitted and where most of the teachers 
are Communists. All plaques on and in the Ministry of Education are 
bilingual : Czech and Russian. The fact that this Ministry has now 
changed hands does not alter the framework of its organisation. 

The foundation of the Czechoslovak Government is, according to the 
programme of Kosice, the local national committees. They replace all 
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former bodies of local self-government. They are composed of an equal 
number of representatives of the four parties of the National Front and 
the Trade Unions, etc. They have been elected by acclamation. A 
summary of an official] announcement will convey better than anything 
else the procedure : 

‘On the -th of August the Slavonic population of X from the age of 18 © 
upwards will gather at the Market Square at 10 a.m. where the following list — 
of candidates agreed by the parties of the National Front will be read to — 
them. ... 

‘ An electoral committee will sit on a platform. The members of this — 
committee are. . . . Anybody who objects against any candidate raises his 
hand. The electoral committee counts the objectors and proclaims the candi- 
dates elected or defeated.’ 


Secret elections in an unspecified future have been promised. The 
local national committees elect the district national committees. The — 
district national committees elect the country national committee. In 
Slovakia the district national committees elect the Slovak National 
Council, which again elects the Slovak Federal Government, the board of © 
trustees for Slovakia, who hold the Government offices. The power of 
the local and higher national committees goes very far: they allot 
German property or confiscated property of collaborators to applicants, 
they allot flats and houses, they can order detentions without judicial — 
warrants, they issue ration cards and decide according to their discretion 
about priority rations ; according to the Decree about the Protection of | 
National Honour of November, 1945, they can inflict sentences up to one 
year of imprisonment without any hearing in court on minor collaborators, 
and strike the names of persons who, according to their discretion, are 
nationally unreliable, off the electoral register. The police are at their 
disposal. Representatives of the National Committees elected, on October 
21st, 1945, the Provisional National Assembly which now, after the — 
election of the Constituent Assembly on May 26th, has been dissolved. 
It will be the task of the Constituent Assembly to anchor these institu- 
tions in the Constitution. According to repeated declarations of Dr. 
Benes the National Committee is the foundation of the new popular 
democracy. 

The local police forces have been amalgamated and a new unified 
police, the Guard for National Security (S.N.B.), has been created. It 
consists of ordinary police (C.I.D.), the committee for national security 
(political police) and two regiments for special use. Originally it was 
directed and organised by a specialist, General Bartik, who was in charge 
of the counter-intelligence of the Czechoslovak Government in London 
and is non-political, In January, 1945, Bartik was replaced by the 
Communist Toman. Keymen are sent to the Soviet Union for training 
and instruction. In an administrative sense the police come under the 
Minister of Interior (Home Secretary) Nosek, who is a Communist. 

(to be concluded). 
‘ GRACOHUS.’ 








